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The Confessional 
By Rose Trumbull 


" Hew many times will God forgive ?” 
The youth remorseful cried. 
“ To him who seventy times has sinned 
Must pardon be denied ?” 


The old monk eyed the quivering lips. 
“ Nay, knock at Mercy’s door. 

When man forgives himself, my son, 
Then God forgives no more.” 


Prescott, Ariz. 


The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1905 ts 
now ready, and will be mailed free upon request. 
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What to Do with the “Trend” 


Those who amount to most in this world never let 
the ‘‘trend’’ of things control them. When the 
‘*trend"’ is with them, they welcome it ; when it is 
dead against them, they show what they are made of 
by overcoming it. To think and speak of the « trend "’ 
with the awe that most of us show, as though it were 
some mysterious, unaccountable, uncontrollable force 
that must be accepted unquestioningly, is to be para- 
lyzed in our efforts. A business man was explaining 
his failure to produce certain results, by pointing out 
the fact that the trend of the times was away from the 
special field in which he must work. ‘What of 


that ?"’ asked his ‘‘chief ;*’ ‘‘the trend is what you 
make it."" If things are moving away from us, that is 
not the result of accident ; it is because some other 
fellow is bringing things to pass. It calls only for un- 
yielding determination and life-spending energy in 
the line of what God calls us to do, to swing the uni- 
verse, trend and all, our way. 


A 
The Penalty of Mistakes 


Nature pays no attention to motives. Her pen- 
alties for our mistakes are just as severe as her penal- 
ties for our sins. The pistol that we ‘didn’t know 
was loaded '’ does just as deadly work as the pistol 
that is used in murder. The wreck or fire caused by 
carelessness is just as destructive as the wreck or fire 
caused by deliberate intent. And there is little doubt 
that the actual number of disasters and accidents and 
sorrows in the world due to mistakes is greater than 
the number of those that are the result of what we 
call deliberate sin. Thoughtlessness zs sin. Let us 
think of this the next time we are tempted to excuse 
ourselves to ourselves on the ground that we ‘didn’t 
mean to.’’ Neither did Adam, when he wrecked 


the world. 
Pad 
Making Old Things New 


Cherish as we may what the past has won, it is 
also for us to win something that the future can cher- 
ish. ‘*Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor's land- 
mark, which they of old time have set,’’ does not mean 
that we should let old sins and abuses lie. When 
Commander Booth of the Salvation Army was pre- 
sented by the Corporation of the City of London with 
the freedom of that city as a sign of its honor and 
love, the pledge asked of those who accepted this djg- 
nity was read to him by the Lord Mayor, and he prom- 


ised ‘‘not to defraud the city of its ancient customs."’ 
But in his speech Commander Booth repeated the 
promise and then added; ‘‘But, my Lord Mayor, 
that is just what I intend to do; the ancient customs 
of poverty. and bad housing, and intemperance in this 
city, I intend to strive against until I cross the River."’ 
And every one of the multitude who heard him knew 
that in so breaking the pledge Booth was the more 
honorably keeping it. In every loyalty and allegiance, 
whether it be to state, or city, or party, or church, we 
are most loyal when we strive against shortcoming or 
abuse, and preserve the best of the old by bringing in 
the best of the new. No sanctity of years, or of 
authority, or of custom, or of general assent, is so 
sacred as the sanctity of justice and righteousness—the 


sanctity of a new revealing of the will of God. That 
revealing we may all have. 
a 
Recognizing Present Romance 
Present duty-doing is usually unattractive. Yet 


the most absorbing tales of heroism are only records 
of duty done,—and duty that looked anything but 
attractive at the time of its doing. One who has re- 
cently written of heroic Christianity in the Rocky 
Mountains has well said : ‘‘ Romance is largely hard- 
ship that is past. Hardship in the present tense is 
always unromantic.'’ But inasmuch as hardship is 
never hardship except in the present tense, it be- 
hooves us to welcome our daily opportunities to be 
heroic. And romance and heroism are all of one 
piece : the kind that braves and conquers dangers on 
the frontier and in the missionary figld is of the same 
stuff as that which grapples sturdily with the routine 
of the business office or cheerily takes up the rouud 
of commonplace duties in the home. There is in- 
spiration in the thought of the goodly company of 
heroes with whom we are privileged to work, as to- 
day's romance opens before us. 


The Needlessness of Defeat 


IFE is full of opportunities of defeat. In the 
physical struggle for existence a man may 
easily lose and go down. Health may fail, 

accident may incapacitate him, all his ambitions may 
be frustrated. And if dire calamity do not come, yet 
a thousand opportunities of moral defeat are all about 
him : annoyances,. irritations, aggravations, till one 
has no sense of power or victory ; temptations—in- 
sidious, alluring, overwhelming. And defeat is -as 
possible for what seems the successful life as for that 
which would be deemed unsuccessful. One may at- 
tain his ambition and realize his hopes ; health and 
home and friends may all be his, yet he may fall by 
the evil passion of his own heart. It was a long experi- 
ence of kings, who were really slaves, and of mighty 
warriors whose pride had bereft them of self-mastery, 
that led the Hebrew sage to give the warning, 
better is he that ‘‘ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city."". How many of the world’s conquer- 
ors really belong in the catagory of the vanquished ! 
A distinguished characteristic of the Christian is 
that he is a conqueror. The magnificent boast of the 
apostle is justified, ‘‘I can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth me.’’ There was a man who had run 
the gamut of human experience. He knew the kind- 
lier experiences, the joys of frendship, the devotion 
of enthusiastic disciples, the success of great and 
growing achievements, the power of. commanding 
eloquence, the exquisite delight of doing good and 
seeing fruitage from unselfish labor. He knew the 
sterner experiences, the hatred of foes, the misunder- 
standing of friends, the slight appreciation of his own 


vast plans, the unwillingness of men to follow in a 
great enterprise. He knew physical hardship and 
danger. What a catalogue of perils he has given in 
his letter to the Corinthians, and aftér all that came 
the arrest, the long imprisonment, the Roman chain. 
Yet in afl Paul had a sense of victory. The fine success 
in Ephesus did not make him arrogant nor self-suffi- 
cient, and the disappointment of the confinement that 
brought his missionary labors to an end did not make 
him irritable or despondent. He is glad, of course, 
of the good gift from the Philippians, but he will have 
them know how deep-founded is his spiritual triumph, 
‘«T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to 
be content.”’ 

Perhaps we should call this fine power and poise 
self-mastery. But Paul has a better explanation. He 
calls it Christ-mastery. He attributes the victorious 
tone that rings in all his life to the fact that he is one 
with Christ, and through him one with God, ‘‘in tune 
with the infinite.’’ 

And so from Paul's noble experience we are led to 
that of Jesus himself. What a victor he was! How 
impossible to defeat him! All the plans had been 
most carefully laid, the rulers had perfected their 
charge against him, they had suborned one of his own 
disciples, he was to be arrested at dead of night, tried 
and condemned by the authorities, and brought as a 
criminal to the governor, before the multitude, who 
might interfere, could realize what had been done. 
It was the hour of the .Prince of Darkness indeed. 
Yet Jesus went forth with the eleven to Gethsemane, 
saying, ‘*Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
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world."’ Absolute spiritual victory tnrough absolute 
fellowship with God. It is impossible to destroy the 
serenity of a soul that can say ‘‘I and my Father are 
one."' Jesus dwelt in a citadel of conscious spiritual 
power that could be taken neither by storm nor by 
stealth. 

Yet Jesus had opportunities of failure. In that 
wonderful narrative of the temptation, which must 
have come from Jesus himself, he tells the disciples 
in picturesque form what his opportunities of failure 
were. He might have doubted God and insisted that 
better material provision be made for his life and 
work, The hunger of the wilderness was but the type 
of the apparent pore of resource with which Jesus 
must lead a world to righteousness. How many saints 
have failed because they have not felt that God was gen- 
erous enough. He might have presumed on his faith. 

It is a subtle opportunity of defeat. The sad his- 
tory, repeated notably before our eyes to-day, of ear- 
nest men spiritually strong, spiritually influential, and 
then spiritually proud, presumptuous, and so at last 
spiritually vanquished, reveals the deep need of the 
humble attitude, ‘Thou shalt not test the Lord thy 
God."’ Jesus might have compromised with the spirit 
of this world and sc yained great victories, and so lost 
the greatest victory. But he was conqueror then, and 
he was conqueror always. How many times he might 
have given up! How disappointing the effort to bring 
even the disciples to understand the kingdom of God ! 
How unworthy of his care the fickle people! Many 
a great leader has grown bitter. But Jesus, with un- 
dying hope and cheer, was always victor of circum- 
stances, victor of himself. And he died a conqueror. 
‘*No one taketh it [my life] away from me, but I lay 
it down of myself.’’ 

But what has Christ's victory to do with Paul's vic- 
tory and with ours? A mystery of spiritual power is 
touched in that question. Some tell us that Jesus is 
the splendid type of triumphant manhood, and, 
under his inspiration, following his leadership, we, 
too, come to victory. But Paul seems to have 
thought more of Christ than that. Some tell us fur- 
ther that Jesus is the great revealer of values, showing 
what is good and lasting and worth while. He has 
no fear nor. anxiety because he believes in God. He 
is not disturbed and irritated by little things, because 
he knows they are little. He is not overwhelmed by 
calamity, for the spirit in its real integrity and eternal 
significance cannot be touched by calamity. So the 
disciple of Jesus learns to see things as they are, to 
be hopeful, buoyant, brave. But Paul seems to have 
thought more of Christ than that. It was ‘‘in him”’ 
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that he found a sufficiency for every emergency of 
lite. 

Christ is a spiritual reality in the world to-day. 
He is not to us a Jew of the far past. He is the ever- 
present revelation of the Eternal Spirit. .. 

‘* Warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 
And faith has still its Olivet 
And love its Galilee.” 


Paul lived with a sense of divine fellowship, medi- 
ated to him through Jesus Christ, and the ringing 
note of triumph that iss striking in his experience 
comes of the certain:y that supernal strength ‘shall be 
his fr every time of need. 

And the experince of Paul has been that of the 
men .f God through the centuries. It is not self- 
mastery and self-reliance that they have realized. 
They have had a glad, free sense of a divine dominance 
and enablement that has made them humble and 
victorious at the same time. Brother Lawrence 
speaks of the practise of the presence of God in his 
duties as cook, What a mastery! Among all the 
hot annoyances of the culinary art he preserved his 
fine poise and serenity. It might seem a common- 
place rendering of Paul’s great word to say, ‘‘I can 
meet all the emergencies of the kitchen in him that 
strengtheneth me.’’ But that is exactly its meaning. 
Gladstone was a notable example of the great truth at 
the opposite end of life. Amid the great affairs of 
an empire he lived in the calm sense of God's pres- 
ence. His diary records his prayer in the House of 
Commons for strength to present his budget, and the 
assurance that God was with him in the delicate and 
important political task. America has lately been 
profoundly impressed with the sense of spiritual 
power with which one of the foremost educators of 
our day, having met the great demands of the found- 
ing of a colossal university, has been able with equal 
serenity, courage, and faith, to meet a year of pro- 
longed and intense suffering, and finally to meet 
death itself, certain that it led to larger life. 

We need not be defeated: There is no power, 
seen or unseen, that can overthrow us, if we avail 
ourselves of the resources of strength that are ours in 
Christ Jesus. The Christian may go into the dutiés 
of the day with an assurance of the presence of God 
as vivid as the human companionship of Jesus was to 
the disciples when they walked with him long ago. 
A Christian may look to the uncertain future, fearless 
of its possibilities of difficulty and calamity, knowing 
that God is here, and that everything shall work 
together for his good. 
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Bible Study for Friendship’s Sake 


Love for another never calls for the doing of 
wrong on that other's account; but it may demand 
the doing of much that we should not otherwise do. 
This aspect of love’s opportunity may help a Colorado 
reader who is in doubt over a matter of Bible study. 
She writes : 

I am repeatedly urged by a friend much interested in the 
subject to take ~ the study of the second coming of Christ. 
That kind of Bible study does not appeal to me. would like 
— opinion of it. Do you think it a help in the Christian 
ife to put so much time and emphasis on the study of the how 
and the when of our Lord’s second coming? My friend feels 
hurt at my lack of interest in the subject. She thinks it would 
be of great benefit to me if I would but take it up in detail. It 
seems to me that this is one of God's mysteries that we cannot 
understand, and that it is not necessary that we should under- 
stand it. I prefer to study the Bible from a different stand- 

int,—that of gaining light on the problems of daily life and 

elp in its trials. Will you please comment on this in Notes 
on Open Letters, if you consider it of sufficient interest to your 
readers ? 

The duty which immediately confronts this earnest 
inquirer would seem to be that of lovingly helping 
her friend into a knowledge of the Bible's richest 
truths and best uses. And the way to make a be- 
ginning in this is to take that friend’s interests just 
where they are, not where she thinks they ought to 
be, and work from those present interests as a starting 
point. To do this effectually may mean the giving of 
considerable time to the study of this subject which the 
correspondent does not believe is of first importance 
as compared with other subjects of Bible study, but 
which it may be supremely important for her to study 
just now in order to evidence her loving interest in her 
friend's interests. Jesus Christ knew that the catching 
of actual fish was not so important as the winning 
of men's souls ; but he gladly used his supernatural 


power to give his friends a net-breaking haul before 
he asked them to join with him in ‘‘taking men 
alive.’’ After this inquirer has shown her own hearty, 
unselfish interest in the Bible study that interests her 
friend, and not until then, will she have sqme right 
to expect to be able to win that friend’s interest in 
what ought to be a still more profitable form of study. 
The methods of Jesus Christ are always a safe and 


sure guide, 
a” 


How Many Saloons has Florida ? 


If The Sunday School Times is going to make a 
mistake, it would always prefer to err on the side of 
crediting others with being better than they are, rather 
than worse. And when it makes a mistake, even on 
this optimistic side, it is never left long in happy un- 
consciousness of the error. The writer of the very 
suggestive and deservedly popular italicized lcsson 
epigrams that appear between articles in the lesson 
department of the Times, made a statement, last 
World’s Temperance Sunday, about the saloons of 
Florida. Southern readers promptly and properly 
objected. A Methodist Episcopal pastor in Georgia 
wrote : 

I notice this statement in your issue of November 11, 1905: 

** The state of Florida manages to worry along with only twenty- 
five saloons."" Allow me to say that, unless there has been very 
stringent temperance legislation enacted in the last two years, 
ou are sadly mistaken. Were you ever in Jacksonville, 
Tampa, or Key West? I have recently lived in Tampa and 
Key West, and have visited Jacksonville a number of times. 


I am satisfied there are more than twenty-five saloons in each 
of these cities. 


The Editor has been in Jacksonville, but he care- 
lessly did not make a point of visiting and counting 
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the saloons there. From Virginia a Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school superintendent sent this regret, after calling 
attention to the incorrect statement : 


I only wish this were so, but from personal observation there 
are many more. In Jacksonville there are at least one hun- 
dred, and a Sunday-school superintendent of that city thought 
there were one hundred and twenty-five. St. Augustine has a 
number, so has Tampa and Ybor ‘ity, and many other-places. 
I was in Jacksonville last Sunday, and quoted your paragraph 
to several friends. All said it was a mistake. Local -ption is 
in operation in several of the smaller towns and a number of 
counties, but the saloon is far from being abolished. I pray 
to God it soon may be. 


It was the untortunate omission ot the words ‘‘ one 
hundred ’’ before «‘twenty-five’’ that was the cause 
of the misstatement as published in the Times. But 
it appears from the Virginia superintendent's letter 
that even 125, the figure given in Dr. Josiah Strong’s 
‘* Social Progress ’’ for 1905 as the number of saloons 
in Florida, is too rose-colored an estimate for to-day. 
Upon inquiring of the Hon. H. Clay Crawford, Flori- 
da’s Secretary ot State, the Editor received the follow- 
ing information ; 


There are in this, state twenty-seven counties which are en- 
tirely dry, and there are nineteen wet counties. Under our 
law, if.a county goes dry everything in the-county is dry ; if it 

oes wet, only such precincts as go wet can sell liquor, and 
those precincts that go dry cannot sell it, although in a wet 
county. ‘There is nothing of record in this office to show how 
many precincts in this state are dry, neither is there any record 
as to how many liquor licenses have been issued in this state. 


Upon further inquiry, the Editor was informed by 
the Secretary of State that there are approximately 
250 liquor licenses issued in Florida, and was referred 
to the Comptroller, the Hon. A. ©. Croom, for more 
definite information, from which official comes the 
following letter : 


Replying to your telegram of even date, in regard to your 
letter of February 5, I beg to enclose you herewith a list of the 
“*wet and dry"’ counties of this state. None of the counties 
have partial prohibition. I have no data from which I could 
give you the number 2f saloons in the state. ‘ 


Of the forty-six counties reported by the Comp- 
troller, twenty-four are listed as ‘‘dry,’’ and twenty- 
two as ‘‘wet,’’ the temperance cause in Florida 
evidently having lost ground somewhat in the interval 
between the receipt of the Secretary of State’s letter 
and the Comptroller's. The Editor is now in corre- 
spondence with all the forty-six counties of Florida in- 
dividually, and if the sought-for facts are obtainable, 
he will be glad to make them public in these columns. 


oe 


President Weston’s Comment on an 
Answer by Marion Lawrance 


Mr. Lawrance and President Henry G. Weston, 
of Crozer Theological Seminary, have given their 
consent to the publication here of a portion of a 
letter which. President Weston recently wrote in 
comment upon certain advice which Mr. Lawrance 
had given in his Times’ question-and-answer column. 
This vigoypus utterance from a ripe leader and trainer 
of others in Bible study is significant in exceptional 
measure : 


I was exceedingly pleased with your advice, some weeks 
since, to the man who inquired how to prepare himself for 
teaching when he was exceedingly limited in time. You said 
the best thing you could possibly say: ‘*Get your interest and 
understanding from the lesson itself." There could be nothing 
better. Enlarge this rule. Get thosc who are guided by your 
advice, as so many wisely are, to study less about the Bible, 
and take the Book as its own best interpreter, its best explana- 
tion, its best argument, its best defense. I have been study- 
ing it constantly these seventy years, teaching ft almost as 
long, first as a Sunday-schoof teacher, then as a pastor, and 
for the last nearly forty years as a teacher in this seminary. I 
have bought commentaries and books on the Bible enough to 
fill my library shelves, imported from Europe I know not how 
many. Give me all that have been written in the English 
language, and I would take my one hour in the morning with 
the Bible alone, which has been my practise since I entered 
the ministry, in preference to the rest of the day with commen- 
taries and helps. You say, ‘‘ This is astounding, coming from 
the president of a theological seminary.” have heard this 
before; read it in columns from our Baptist papers; the 
editors treat me with the utmost kindness, but they cannot 
understand my position in this respect. Let me give you a 
sentence from an ‘* Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture" 
by the late Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, one of the 
leaders in the celebrated ‘‘ Essays and, Reviews,"’ and the 
author of several commentaries on some of the Pauline Epistles. 
He says: ‘‘Any one who, instead of burying hi:self in the 

ages of the commentators, would learn the sacred writings by 
ae and paraphrase them in English, will probably make a 
nearer approach to their true meaning than he would gather 
from any commentary.’ I believe that with all my heart. 

You have great influence with Sunday-school teachers. 
Will you permit an old man to urge you to impress your ideas, 
as expressed in the advice to which I have referred, on those 
who are governed by your opinion? ‘Teach them to hide God's 
word in their hearts, to look upon it with steady gaze, as the 
sun looks on the flower until it expands its petals and exhales 
its fragrance. 


(Mr. Lawrance’s Question Column will be found om page 158.) 
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Should a Missionary Ever Take. Life in Self-Defense ? 





By Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 





E te question is, should a missionary ever take 
life in self-defense ? But this is simply putting 
in extreme form the inquiry as to the principle 

of resistance or non-resistance. Should a missionary 


’ refrain from all physical opposition to evil or wrong ? 


Before attempting to answer this question, two 
statements are in place. The question seems to im- 
ply-that Christian missionaries are a peculiar class, 
and that perhaps in their case the question might re- 
ceive a different answer from that which would be 
given in the case of foreigners who are not mission- 
aries living on mission fields, or in the case of Chris- 
tians at home. Itis proper enough to discuss these 
questions as missionary questions, but our doing so 
must not be construed as an acknowledgment that 
missionaries are under any moral laws in this matter 
which do not apply to other people also. 

1. There is no difference between missionaries and 
other Christians in this matter, so far as fundamental 
moral principle is concerned. “What is morally right 
or wrong for a Christian in one land or in one occu- 
pation is morally right or wrong for a Christian in all 
lands and in all occupations. If it is true, as a mat- 
ter of fundamental moral principle, that a missionary 
should refrain from any physical opposition to evil or 
wrong, and should never take life in self-defense, 
then it is wrong for Christians at home ever to do 
these things ; and if it is morally right for Christians 
at home ever to do these things, then it is morally 
right under the same or corresponding circumstances 
for missionaries to do them. 

2. And secondly, there is no difference between 
Christians and those who are not Christians, so far as 
fundamental moral principles are concerned. Moral 
laws are universal laws. The gospel did not create 
them. The Ten Commandments are binding upon 
everybody, not only the Jews. A people’s ignorance 
of moral duty does not relieve it from the duty, or 
make that morally right to ignorance which is morally 
wrong to knowledge. Refusing to follow Christ ex- 
cuses men from. no moral obligation. Following 
Christ creates no new fundamental moral principle. 
He did not come to increase the number of ‘‘ oughts.’’ 
He came to give men power to perform their ‘‘ oughts.’’ 
He left the lines of right and wrong in fundamental 
moral principle just where he found them. If it is 
true, as a matter of fundamental moral principle, that 
a Christian should refrain from any physical opposi- 
tion to evil or wrong, and should never take life in 
self-defense, then it is wrong for those who are not 
Christians ever to do these things ; and if it is morally 
right for those who are not Christians ever to do these 
things, under the same or corresponding circum- 
stances, it is morally right for Christians to do them. 
The universe in which we live is not a moral chaos, 
The fundamental moral principles run throughout it 
all with integral regularity, and ‘are not heaved and 
distorted and reversed by the attitudes and caprices 
and wilfulnesses or eagerness of men. If there are any 
fundamental moral qualifications of the sixth com- 
mandment they apply to all men, Christians and-non- 
Christians, merchants and missionaries. 
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Now there are such qualifications, It is sometimes 
right to take life. On what ground is it declared to 
be invariably wrong? Some reply, on the authority 
of the Bible ; but on the same authority there is no 
such invariable and exceptionless law. The same 
code that said ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill” specifically pro- 
vided for capital punishment, and again and again in 
the Old Testament God authorized the taking of 
human life. If it be said that all this was superseded 
by the gospel, it may be replied that the gospel made 
nothing morally right that had been morally wrong, 
or morally wrong that had been morally right. And 
how about the case of Ananias and Sapphira? There 
was punishment of death pronounced by man, at least 
in Sapphira’s case. The Bible does not support the 
view that it is never right to take life. Others, like 
Tolstoy, urge, however, that it is wrong in principle 
ever to kill. Human life, they hold, is something 
sacred and inviolate. But nothing can be said to be 
absolutely sacred and inviolate when it is not so in 
the sight of God, and life, assuredly, is not sacred 
and inviolate in his eyes. He wipes it out daily. 
The only thing which is absolutely sacred and invio- 
late is truth. God cannot destroy truth. He can 
kill, but he cannot lié. If God can kill; it cannot be 


In the two preceding issues of The Sunday 
School Times six prominent foreign missionaries 
and one editorial secretary of a great missionary 
board have expressed their views freely in 
answer to the question that heads this page. 
The views of the missionaries themselves were 
significant because they were based on actual 
experiences which made the question to them a 
condition, not a theory. In concluding this 
symposium, Mr. Speer has built up a masterly 
argument based wholly on. the revelation of 
God’s will as given in the Bible. 





set up as a fundamental moral principle of the uni- 
verse that it is morally wrong to take life. 

But many admit—as, of course, they must-—that 
life is not sacred and inviolate in the case of God, 
who yet claim that man ought not to kill. But what 
God can do he can authorize man todo. A promi- 
nent preacher has said that ‘‘God clearly declares 
life—thinking, acting life—to be outside the realm 
where the will of man has any right to act as to its 
continuance or cessation. This at once marks as 
murder the intentional taking of human life, whether 
by the individual, by society, or by the nation ; and 
brands as a breaking of the commandment the act of 
killing, capital punishment, and all war.'’ But he 
adds, and he would, of course, have to give up his 
Bible if he did not add, ‘‘save where such act, such 
punishment, such war, immediately and unequiv- 
ocally follow the clearly-expressed commandment of 
God.’ And he continues: ‘‘The only justifiable 
wars in human history have been those undertaken 
immediately and directly in obedience to a definitely 
expressed divine command.’’ Now if some of the 
Old Testament wars were more righteous and more in 
‘accord with the character and will of God than some 
modern wars that might be named, then the moral 
foundations of the world are a good deal less solid 
than we have supposed. No war and no act was ever 
made right by a command. of God. It was right or 
‘wrong according as it was in harmony or not with the 
character and will of God. The utterance or com- 
mand of God does not create, it expresses his will ; 
and if a modern act of killing or a modern war is in 
accord with the character or will of God, it is as right 
as the slaughter of Achan, or the wars which subdued 
the Promised Land. 
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But many admit the right of the state or of organ- 
ized civil government to take life who deny that an 
individual or group of individuals may ever do it on 
their own responsibility. Now fF realize the responsi- 
bility of asserting that they may, and yet I cannot see 
that any other conclusion is possible. There is a 
special ethical character to the state. It is a divine 
institution, as are the family and the church, and yet 
there are not two moral laws, one for institutions and 
one for individuals, If it is wrong for an individual 
to lie, it is wrong for an institutio to do so, and vice 
versa. If it is right for a state to kill, it may be right 
for an individual to kill in the service of the state, 
and it may be right for him to do it as an individual. 
The occasion or warrant for killing may not be the 
same in each case, but the moral principle that is 
involved is the principle of the right to take life, sup- 
posing the circumstances to justify it ; and if this right 
exists in the state or in any human institution, it may 
exist in an individual or a group of individuals. 

And so we come to the conclusion that it cannot be 


- said as a matter of fundamental moral principle that 


a missionary has no right ever to take life. The 
missionary is a man, living under precisely the same 
moral obligations as all other men, and he has the 
same rights which all men have. If we can not on 
abstract moral grounds deny to other men the right 
of taking life, we can not deny it to him. 

We have considered the question in its extreme 
form. It follows that if we cannot declare that it is 
always wrong to take life, we cannot declare that re- 
sistance to wrong is always wrong, from which it 
follows that missionaries may have the moral right to 
resist evil. But should this right, when it exists, be 
exercised, or should it be waived by missionaries in 
their work of spreading the gospel to the heathen ? 
All the. missionaries who have contributed to the sym- 
posium on this subject appearing in the last two issues 


of The Sunday School Times, with the exception 
of Dr. Paton and Dr. Zwemer, think that while the 
presumption is strongly against the exercise of 
the right of resistance, yet there are circumstances 
when it should be used. And Dr. Paton is ready 
enough to have the civil authorities take in hand the 
forcible prevention of wrong-doing and the punish- 
ment of crime. But is it not wrong to do through an 
agent that which you believe it would be morally 
wrong in principle for you to do as principal? If it 
is morally wrong for the missionary to use force, is it 
not his duty to see that no force is used by any one ? 
For the moral law which binds him must bind others 
also. If, however, he refrains merely because it is 
inexpedient for him to resist, and not because it is 
morally wrong, his position is entirely logical if he 
approves or even aids the civjl authorities in their 
work of forcibly preventing or punishing wrong-doing. 
And surely in Dr. Paton's own case, if it is right to 
punish murder, it is right to try to prevent it. Is this 
not better than to allow it with the punishment that is 
to follow it? 

The writers in the symposium suggest that it might 
be right for missionaries to resist evil in such cases as 
the following : 1. When called upon to act as citi- 
zens, and not specifically in defense of themselves as 
missionaries. 2. When by resisting they are likely to 
be able to prevent death or violence ; for example, by 
shutting a door forcibly against men who propose 
evil. 3. When the results of resistance, so far as it is 
possible prayerfully and conscientiously to foresee 
them, are less dreadful than the effects of the evil 
resisted. 4. When resistance might, without loss of 
life, prevent murder, thus protecting the innocent 
from evil, and saving the wrong doer from doing 
wrong. 5. For the innocent and the helpless. The 
cases suggested when it may not be right to resist are : 
1. For purely personal and selfish interests ; or 2, 
when resistanée is useless, ‘‘If death is certain in 
any case,’’ says Bishop Thoburn, ‘it should be ac- 
cepted calmly without resistance. If violence cannot 
be averted, no defending blow should be struck.'’ 3. 
When the occasion of persecution or assault is purely 
religious, and the missionary is attacked for his faith 
alone, so that resistance would mean the forcible 
support of his religion. 

It will be evident at once that the question is beset 
with the difficulties which surround all questions of 
moral expediency rather than moral principle. But 
these difficulties must not lead us to the easy escape 
of asserting that what is a question of moral expediency 
is a question of moral principle. The principle which 
is involved is that we are bound to surrender our 
rights of self-defense whenever it is for the interest of 
the cause and the good of men that we should do so, 
even as Christ urged in the Sermon on the Mount. 
When this may be it is undoubtedly often difficult to 
discover, and the safe course is to err on the side of 
security, and surrender our right when we are in doubt ¢ 
as to the wisdom of its exercise. 
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This is the course which missionaries actually take. 
The great majority of them own no firearms nor any 
weapon of defense, In the Boxer trouble a few de- 
fended themselves and others, or resisted in behalf of 
others ; some were prepared to resist, but refrained 
from all resistance because they saw that it was use- 
less. But the great majority of those who were killed 
and those who escaped accepted the violence of their 
enemies in literal imitation of the example of their 
Saviour. They did this because it never occurred to 
them to do otherwise, and because, though they had 
the right to defend their lives, as Jesus declared he 
had the right and power to defend his life, they pre- 
ferred, as he did, to waive this right, and lay down 
their lives in love. Dr. Corbett, who defends the 
right to resist, acknowledges that when he was at- 
tacked he made no resistance, and would probably 
act in the same way again. Dr. Lowrie also asserts 
the moral right of defense of the weak and innocent 
against crime and wrong, but he would not carry fire- 
arms, and he wisely discountenances the practise in 
others. I have asked missionaries in lands where 
some of them are accustomed to go armed as a pre- 
cautionary warning to robbers, whether they would 
actually kill a man, and every one has replied «* No."’ 

The simple question is the question as to the ex- 
pediency of exercising a right. which the-Saviour says 
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we must not exercise for ourselves, and must be pre- 
pared to yield for the cause. As a matter of fact, 
practically all missionaries follow the Saviour in this 
with their whole hearts. At the same time, when to re- 
frain from resistance is to connive at evil, and even to 
be guilty of contributory negligence in the promotion 
of preventable crime, when without approaching the 
disputable moral boundary we can promote justice 
and the education of heathen people in righteous- 
ness, by supporting with firmness but without vio- 
lence the principles of right relations among men, we 
should do wrong if we silently acquiesced in evil. 









N THE synoptic Gospels it is related 
of Jesus that on more than one occa- 
sion he enjoined secrecy on those 
fa whom he had healed. The first in- 
“@ stance of this occurs in Mark 1: 25 
4 (Luke 4 : 35), where it is recorded 
that a demoniac in the synagogue at 
Capernaum proclaimed him as ‘ the 
consecrated of God"'; that is, the Messiah, and was at 
once commanded to hold his peace. That this was 
not an exceptional case we are assured in the same 
context (Mark 1:34; Luke 4: 41), ‘‘He cast out 
many devils, and he suffered not the devils to speak, 
because they knew him.’’ An almost identical ac- 
count is found in Mark 3 : 11, 12, where the demoniacs 
acknowledged him, and were sternly enjoined not to 
make him known, The Gadarene demoniac also rec- 
ognized him, and on being healed received instructions 
to tell his own family what had happened, but ex- 
ceeded his commission by publishing his cure ‘‘in 
Decapolis"’ (Mark 5 : 20; Luke 8: 39). 

But not only demoniacs were commanded to be 
silent. To the leper the command wa given, ‘‘See 
thou say nothing to any man’’ (Mark 1 : 44; Matt. 
8: 4). When the daughter of Jairus was restored to 
her parents, Jesus urgently requested that no one 
should be told (Mark 5 : 43; Luke 8: 56). In Mark 
7 : 31-37 an account is given of a miracle wrought in 
private on a deaf-mute whose friends were enjoined 
not to make it known, but so much the more did they 
publish it. Very similarly it is related (Mark 8 : 26) 
that he led the blind man out of Bethsaida to heal 
him apart from the crowd, and told him not to return 
to the town. 

Most remarkable of all, silence is enjoined on the 
disciples when they had confessed his Messiahship 
(Mark 8 30), and on coming down a week later from 
the Mount of Transfiguration injunction-was laid upon 
them that they must tell no one. 

We have thus three groups of prohibitions which 
may possibly be found to require different explana- 
tions. The fact, however, that demoniacs, the sick, 
and the disciples, were thus prohibited from making 
Jesus known, is witnessed by each of the synoptists. 
For although Luke omits some of the instances cited 
in Mark, and although Matthew does not cite partic- 
ular cases of the iniunction being laid upon demo- 
niacs, yet the general summary in Matthew 12: 15, 16 
most probably includes demoniacs. How then is the 
prohibition to be accounted for? 

1. The Demoniacs.—It has commonly and very 
naturally been believed that Jesus was unwilling to 
receive the testimony of unclean spirits. But this, I 
think, can scarcely be the correct explanation, be- 
cause our Lord set the casting out of devils in the 
very forefront of his Messianic work. He represented 
it as the binding of the strong man preparatary to 
spoiling his house. He used it as the grand illustras 
tion that the kingdom of God was present and was 
stronger than the kingdom of Satan (Matt. 12 : 28). 
Testimony, therefore, to the conquering power from 
those who had submitted to it, could not have been 
out of place or inappropriate had ‘some other reason 
not made it unacceptable. This reason seems to have 
been that the proclamation of his Messiahship was 
premature. In short, the same reason weighed in his 
refusal of the demoniacs’ testimony as in his demand 
for silence on the part of the healed sick. 

2. The Misaculously Healed.—Here there is a two- 
fold difficulty. For, in the first place, some of the 
injunctions to secrecy are dated after Jesus has become 
quite well known as healer. And in the second 
place, the healing of the sick was an essential and 
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But on the other hand, we are easily misled, our 
hearts are intemperate, and we too readily do under 
the guise of unselfishness the thing that is personal 
and selfish. The wise course is to adopt the rule 
which is the habitual practise of the missionary body as 
a whole, —of using no violence, making no aggressive 
physical resistance, but leaving the establishment of 
order, the protection of the weak, and the punishment 
of crime, to God above and to the civil institutions 
which he has ordained to hold the scale and to draw 
the sword. 
New York Ciry. 





chief part of Jesus’ revelation of the Father's love, so 
that it might have been expected that he should wish 
this to be as widely known as possible. We must, 
however, disregard the former difficulty, for the Gos- 
pels do not invariably follow chronological order, 
and, besides, the Gospels themselves tell us that on 
some occasions the prohibition was utterly disregarded. 
‘‘The more he charged them, so much the more a 
great deal they published it’’ (Mark 7 : 36). Our 
Lord might continue to beg for privacy long after it 
was denied him. 

It is the other difficulty which touches the heart of 
the matter. If healing was essential to his Messianic 
work, why did he command that it should not be 
published ? Wrede holds that the words, ‘tell the 
vision to no man until the Son of man be risen from 
the dead,’’ apply to every case of prohibition. In 
other words, he holds that our Lord did not wish to 
be recognized as the Messiah during his lifetime. 
Matthew, on the other hand, finds in the injunctions 
of secrecy the fulfilment of prophecy (12 : 17-21): 
‘My servant... shall not strive, nor cry aloud ; 
neither shall any one hear his voice in the streets.’’ 
Gentle methods and a modest, patient disposition are 
to characterize him. To have proclaimed himself the 
Messiah before he had lived out-his altered concep- 
tion of that office would have been fatal. Before he 
could claim the Messianic office, he had first to intro- 
duce into the popular mind a new and correct con- 
ception of it. A mere political Messiah or national 
deliverer he could never be, but this was the kind of 
thing the people craved. He had as his first task to 
make the people acquainted with him, that knowing 
him they might learn what the true Messiah was, 

Until this was accomplished in a sufficient number 
of minds, no greater disaster could have befallen him 
than to be proclaimed Messiah. To be taken by 
force and set on a throne in Jerusalem, to be identi- 
fied with mere physical benefits and material deliver- 
ances, would have effectually brought to a close his 
true work. Therefore he had to adopt the slow 
method of teaching and living. Wrede asks (Das 
Messias-geheimnis, p. 40), why should not Jesus at 
once and plainly have told his disciples that he was 
not going to be a political Messiah, and had no inten- 
tion of satisfying their expectations. But if Wrede 
supposes that one or two or any number of tellings 
would have sufficed to alter their conception of the 
Messiah, he must have formed a wholly inadequate 
idea of the situation. It was only by becoming at- 
tached to Christ's person, and by allowing his spirit 
to tell upon their own, that they could be detached 
from their inveterate hopes and expectations and 
ideas. 

But, then, if healing was one main instrument of 
teaching and of revealing the Father's preserce and 
compassion, why not allow the publication of the 
story of the cures which now carries so much light 
and encouragement? The reason is obvious. He 
could not but compassionate and heal the sick, but 
yet he knew that these miracles were rather identifying 
him as a bearer of physical benefits than as a revealer 
of the Father. He could not cease helping the sick, 
but he did not wish to be turned aside from his 
proper work of teaching and be looked upon as a 
mere skilful physician or as a mere wonder-worker. 
The work of healing was in itself exhausting, con- 
suming both time and energy required for more ex- 
plicit teaching, and it was also in perpetual danger of 
conveying to the public mind a false impression of 
his claims and intentions. 

3. The Discipies.—The disciples who themselves 
had confessed Jesus as the Christ were enjoined to 
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keep silence regarding the transfiguration. In this 
great scene, previous forms of mediation were formally 
superseded by the Messianic. Moses and Elias gave 
place, and the voice from heaven proclaimed that 
Jesus alone was to be heard. But until he had risen 
from the dead this must not be published. Why? 
Probably because until he had completed the full 
curriculum of human experience by dying and rising 
in newness of life he was not perfected as Mediator 
and Messiah. It was then that his reign began. It 
was then that the ‘‘vision'’ became accomplished 
fact. Glory had been reached through the acceptance 
of death and the complete submission to the will of 
the Father. In the transfiguration there was a re- 
hearsal of what was shortly to become actual. The 
glory of the Mount was an anticipation of the glory to 
be won through death, so that here again there was a 
danger that, were this anticipatory glory published, 
death and its necessity would be put in the back- 
ground. Peter himself had shown a strong dispo- 
sition todoso. He had declared that with the present 
prospects of him whom he had confessed as the Christ 
death was inconsistent. He might still more naturally 
fall into the same mistake after witnessing the glory 
of the transfiguration. 

These reasons seem sufficiently to account for our 
Lord's repeated injunction of secrecy. And above all 
else they show us how completely he kept the whole 
situation in his hand, never allowing his work to be 
marred by the precipitate action of his disciples, nor 
to be cut short by the machinations of his enemies. 
Where it was safe to declare his Messianic dignity 
without fear of his being used for political purposes, 
as in the case of the Samaritan woman, he freely 
claimed to be the Christ, but among excitable and 
turbulent Galilzans, among zealots with their hands 
on the sword-hilt, among bitter-minded, jealous 
priests and scribes, he was compelled to mingle the 
wisdom of the serpent with the gentleness of the dove, 
and walk warily. And in nothing does his mastery 
more conspicuously appear than in the manner in 
which he suppressed the eagerness of the Baptist, held 
in hand the enthusiasm of his disciples, and evaded 
the scheming of his enemies until the time was ripe. 

The injunction of secrecy, then, is in the main a 
more explicit form of the same reserve which appears 
in his use of the designation «‘Son of man,’’ convey- 
ing to prepared minds a suggestion -of _Messianie-dig- 
nity while veiling it to the unprepared. This method 
found its fullest expression in the use of parables, 
whose: purpose it was in many instances to sift the 
crowds that listened to him. It brings into light one 
of the great difficulties of our Lord’s ministry.. The 
wholly erroneous conceptions of the people regarding 
the Messiah and his kingdom had to be removed. 
From none, even of his disciples, could he get any 
countenance or help in this great task. He stood 
alone, without counsellor or ally, both in his concep- 
tion of the kingdom and in his effort to establish it. 
His ideas were as alien and apparently almost as re- 
pellent to his disciples as to the people at large. His 
cause was in that greatest of all dangers to any cause, 
the risk of being wrecked by those who adhere to it 
under a misapprehension. It required the wisdom 
and strength of God’s well-beloved Son to guide so 
hazardous a ministry to its designed issue. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 





A London Merry-Go-Round 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE may not be another merry-go-round in all 
London like the one I saw in Rathbone Place a 
few weeks ago. If such a curious affair ever 

appears on the streets of an American city I hope I 
may be there to see what the children at home think 
of the arrangement. 

Please do not ask me where Rathbone Place is, 
because I don’t know, except that it is not far from 
Buckingham Palace, and that it is an interesting short 
cut from—lI can’t remember what street, to another 
street on the way ‘‘home.”’ I think it was a slum, 
but perhaps it was a respectable alley. At any rate 
it was Rathbone Place. My aunt from Calcutta and 
I were there; so was the merry-go-round, and that 
merry-go-round astonished us both. 

In turning a corner of the alley we came suddenly 
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‘upon the wonder. It was a strictly home-made 
merry-go-round, a revolving round box upon a two- 
wheeled cart, to which was also attached a hand- 
organ. Through the center was a pole upon which 
the box revelved. Within were six little old wooden 
chairs, and above these chairs and from the top of 
the pole floated the glory of the whole thing—seven 
small tattered flags. Never have I seen flags like 
them. On one side of each was the Union Jack, on 
the other heads of kings and queens, and symbolic 
figures. Only when the merry-go-round was in mo- 
tion could the flags be seen to advantage. One at 
least bore the face of Queen Victoria. How such bright 
colors were left in flags so frayed and weather-worn 
was a question. 

Two men were in charge of the merry-go-round, 
one to grind the hand-organ, the other to lift children 
into chairs and to turn the revolving box. This man 
also collected fares. The charge was halfpenny a 
ride. Only don’t say halfpenny; you must say 
‘*haypenny’’ when you are in England ; just plain 
‘thay.”’ A halfpenny is equal in value to an 
American cent. 

When my aunt and I arrived upon the scene, the 
merry-go-round was revolving to the tune of ‘ Blue- 
bell."". Whether or not the managers gave free rides 
in the beginning to attract attention I am not sure, 
but in each chair was a solemn faced, ragged child. 

After a few turns in one direction it was neces- 
sary to whirl the round box the opposite way, and 
even then the children beneath the flags looked abso- 
lutely miserable from such swift riding in a small 
circle. In fact the pleasure of the performance was so 
doubtful that we asked the children when they were 
taken out if they enjoyed the merry-go-round. They 
did. At that moment the man in charge began call- 
ing out: 
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‘¢A ha’ penny a ride ; come along, come along !"’ 

Every one on London streets seems to say, ‘‘Come 
along,”’ and soon the children of Rathbone Place re- 
sponded. . They appeared in swarms—dirty, ragged, 
quiet, polite little ones. They gathered in a solid 
crowd about the merry-go-round, when my aunt and 
I began parting with our coppers and pointing out 
children to be lifted into the six chairs. There was 
no pushing nor loud talk. Not one of the children 
asked, except with their eyes, to be given a ride, and 
several little ones, instead of accepting the treat for 
themselves, begged that some other child who was a 
cripple, or not well, might have the pleasure. 

These waifs surprised me so that I got right down 
among them to be on a level with their dirty, un- 
lovely faces, for there wasn’t a pretty, red-cheeked 
child in the flock, and I told them they were beautiful 
children. I meant it, too. 

One child in particular I shall never forget. His 
name was Jimmie. His rags were so nearly gone, it 
is true, that he wore almost nothing. His sleeves 
hung in ribbons from his shoulders and fluttered like 
banners when he raised his arms. Yet Jimmie’s was 
the soul of a gentleman. He seemed to think of 
himself not at all as he explained to us that he once 
had a ride on a merry-go-round, but that his brothers 
and sisters and the babies in our midst never saw one 
before. We had Jimmie lifted bodily into the merry- 
go-round with five of his protégés, and the happiness 
that shone from his pinched face was our treat. 

When our coppers were gone, and the daylight as 
well, my aunt and I went slowly away from Rathbone 
Place. Since then we have watched in vain for 
another gli, se of that merry-go-round, but I am 
sure we shall never see it again in this endless 
London. 

Acton, Lonpon, Enc. 
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Who They Are, and Why 
We Seek to Save Them 





By the late S. H. Hadley, For Many Years Superintendent of the Old Jerry McAuley Mission 


‘HERE is-one place in New York where 
lost men are sought for more than any 
other class of people. Nen who become 
outcasts, and have outraged all laws of 
humanity, and have been cast off forever 
by friends and relatives and employers, 
and are tramping the streets, unable to get out of town 
and unable'to live in it, come to Water Street Mission, 
the old McAuley Mission, nearly under the Brooklyn 
Bridge in New York City, where Jerry McAuley 
started the first rescue mission work more than thirty 
years ago. 

Why is that we seek this refuse of humanity, for 
whom no one seems to care? Why, because Jesus 
Christ came into the world to seek and to save that 
which is lost. Another secret I have found which it 
seems to me few missionaries have discovered, is that 
the lower a man falls when on the downward road the 
more ability there is in him, if only he were turned in 
the right direction. When such a man gets to going 
down hill he goes to the bottom. There is no half- 
way stopping place. A man of mediocre ability 
might rest half way, and simply become a common 
bum, but not so with your high-strung man or woman 
who has been raised in a lovely home, and has been 
snared by the Devil. : 

In Water Street Mission we have a great supper 
now once a week. This supper is paid for by Mr. 
John S. Huyler, the great candy manufacturer of New 
York, who himself was greatly blessed by coming to 
our meetings. . 

It is needless to say to the readers of The Sunday 
School Times that this night is the most crowded of 
any. night that we have in Water Street. The poor 
fellows begin to gather about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, because they well know that our mission 
holds but three hundred people, and as we reserve 
room for our converts and guests, only about two 
hundred hungry men can come in. We have large 
fat sandwiches of fine fresh bread and cooked corned 
beef, and thirty gallons of savory coffee, and these 
poor men sit there, and after two or three songs and a 
prayer the converts of the mission, who themselves 
have come out of the very crowd before them, walk 
in with great heaping trays of sandwiches, and pass 
through the congregation and see that every one is 
supplied ; then another set of converts come with 
steaming pots of coffee, and politely hand every one 
as much as he can drink. 





One. night a poor fellow came in. He had wan- 
dered down Roosevelt Street, and had been a tramp 
for months. He was looking from saloon to saloon, 
to see where the crowd was biggest, so that he could 
slip in and snatch a piece of the free lunch off the 
counter. But he could not find any place where he 
could take this undetected, and he came to our cor- 
ner, and heard the singing, and saw the great banner, 
*«McAuley Mission.’’ He came in, and he got a 
good supper, came forward for prayers, and gave his 
heart to God. We. gave him a ticket for a night's 
lodging, and he came right along for a week every 
night, and spoke of how Jesus had kept him. 

All our work upstairs in my home is done by the 
converts of the mission,,and our cook had gone away, 
and our matron said to me, ‘‘ Brother Hadley, we 
want a cook. Can you see anybody in that crowd 
that you think you could recommend ?"* 

I said, ‘‘ No, Mrs, Lamont, I don’t think I can."’ 

‘*Do you see that man who said he came in here a 
poor, trembling sinner? How would he do?’’ 

I called him up to me, and I said, ‘‘ My dear fel- 
low, can you cook ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said he, ‘‘ but I can eat if I get a chance.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Sister Lamont, I think this man will do."’ 
So we clothed him up, and cleaned him up, and put 
him in our kitchen, and under the kind instruction of 
our matron he soon became a very good cook. 

Our converts, many of them, go down to the church 
we attend, and so the new cook joined the church and 
joined the Sunday-school, and of course became 
acquainted with the many pretty girls who attend 
that dear old school. Strange tu say, the very nicest 
one, the one who was the greatest favorite, and he, 
became deeply attached to each other. We were 
giving him ten dollars a month and his board and 
clothing. She was herself working for six dollars 
a week, and, as it has ever been since the world 
began, these people fell in love, and they began 
to talk about getting married. They could not 
make much headway, so naturally they came to me, 
and said : 

*« Brother Hadley, we are talking about getting 
married. We'rein love. What do you think?"’ 

*« Well,"’ I said, ‘*I believe in getting married,—I 
believe in falling in love. I was in love once myself, 
and I have got a dear wife, and I wish everybody had."’ 

‘« But,’" he said, «‘ if I get married, I cannot sup- 
port my wife on ten dollars a month, and I will have to 
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give up my job, and then I will have to carry the 
banner."’ 


(This means walking the street all night when you 
have not any place to sleep.) 

** Well,’’ said she, ‘‘I think you might be a little 
brave. If you have to ‘carry the banner,’ I will carry 
the banner with you ; and, besides,’’ said she, ‘‘ the 
Lord has done so much for you, can’t you trust him 
for a job?"’ 

Then said he, ‘*I can and I will."’ 

Now said this brave young lady, ‘* You must marry 
me in a full-dress suit.’’ 

*-Oh,"’ said he, **I might as well quit, for I never 
can buy a full-dress suit.'’ 

‘¢ But,"’ she said, ‘* you can hire one for a small 
sum.”’ 

Then he said ‘All right,’ and she said, ‘‘ You 
must come after me in a coach."’ 

**Oh,"’ said he, ‘*I1 am afraid we never can get 
through this.’’ 

But we encouraged him, and finally this was agreed 
to. Our converts had made up a nice purse to pre- 
sent him on his wedding-day, but this of course he 
did not know. Finally they asked me if I would 
assist the pastor in the ceremony, and I said I would 
if they would allow me to kiss the bride the first one 
after the husband. 

When the wedding-day arrived, it was decided tu 
have the ceremony performed at six o'clock in the 
evening in the church, so that the converts and guests 
could all come down to the Mission afterwards and 
attend the meeting. Unhandy as the hour was, that 
dear old church was filled with the friends of this 
young couple who started out in life with apparently 
such poor prospects. Many presents were given them 
by the converts of the Mission, and this smart-looking 
groom in his dress-suit was certainly admired by 
every one, and the bride looked as sweet as brides 
always do. They rented a room and went to house- 
keeping. Inside of two weeks he secured a position 
at fifty dollars a month in a very responsible house, 
and they rented two rooms and thanked God for it. 
They erected a family altar morning and night. Their 
first and last thought was for God. Now at this time 
he was call pon to pass through some very serious 
trouble. He'was accused of things that he never did, 
and there were dark days for a time, but he was faith- 
ful through all this dark time. God stood by him, and 
he soon secured a far better position, and then they 
took three rooms. God sent them a precious little 
blue-eyed girl to gladden their home, and as his busi- 
ness prospered, they moved over to Brooklyn and 
took and furnished a handsome flat of five rooms, and 
then God gave them a beautiful boy, and this pre- 
cious couple have gone on in prosperity in love and 
faithfulness to this day. There is not a happier home 
in Brooklyn ; there is not a man that is trusted more 
implicitly than this dear soul that came staggering 
down the streets nearly six years ago seeking some 
place where he could snatch a bite of bread and meat 
from a free-lunch counter, and perhaps in some way 
get hold of a glass of beer. 

I could fill many pages of The Sunday School Times 
with just such thrilling and preciousgtories as the one 
you have read. There is a secret) ih working for 
tramps that few people know until they go at it be- 
cause they love them, and because they believe that 
Jesus Christ can do anything for a poor lost sinner. 
Do you blame me for working among the tramps ? 


a 


Heroism . 
By J. C. Crowell 


SOLDIER, facing death ’mid cannon roar 
And throb of gun, 
Is hero to the world e’en long before 
His wounds are won. 


For her who fights disease, whose end must be 
Death agony, 

The world for praise or pity makes no plea. 
But silently 

Her life goes out. A thousandfold more great 
The anguish! Yet 

The Christ alone doth see, 

To compensate 
Will he forget ? 

AMHERST, Mass. 
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Organizing a City for Teacher-Training 





T IS the purpose of these articles to give such work- 
ing details of the department as may prove use- 
ful to any who are ambitious to secure results in 

our large cities. Its fragmentary character may be 
explained by the fact that sections of it have been 
jotted down as free intervals of time came, over a 
period of about a month. Incidents of the work 
have been recorded within a few hours after they 
occurred. 

A brief look backward will show something of what 
has led up to the present state of things with us. Five 
years ago very little teacher-training was done in Cook 
County, Illinois, although the rest of the state had 
for years been setting us a splendid example. But 
in June, 1900, Mr. W. C. Pearce was installed as 
general secretary of the county, and under his initia- 
tive the work was vigorously pushed. In the autumn 
of 1901 two union classes were organized in widely 
separaied parts of the city. Both were taught by Mr, 
Pearce, and graduated altogether about fifty. 

The next year Mr. Pearce, at the peril of his health, 
undertook the teaching of four classes, and carried 
them to a successful issue in the graduation of one 
hundred and thirty-four pupils in April, 1903. As a 
teacher Mr. Pearce proved himself almost ideal in the 
absolute mastery of the facts which he wished to 
teach, in the vigor, the cheerfulness, and the enthu- 
siasm with which he taught, in the felicitous skill 
with which he enlarged and illumined the bare truth 
of the text-book, and in the patience which he dis- 
played amid indifference and discouragement, 

ee 

It seemed a stunning blow to our county work when 
in the spring of 1903 he resigned to direct the teacher- 
training work for the International Sunday-School 
Association the country over. But our County Exec- 
utive Committee, with great courage and loyalty de- 
termined to keep the work of teacher-training, so well 
begun,: to the fore, and our new general secretary, 
Mr. C. E. Hauck, had worked with Mr. Pearce, and 
was full of conviction as to the worth of our effort to 
improve Sunday-school teaching. He has made our 
office at 132 LaSalle Street a center of information 
and a stimulus toward better things. As a volunteer 
helper I have worked with Mr, Pearce and Mr. Hauck, 

We have found teachers, among them professors in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Moody Institute, 
Northwestern University, and the University of 
Chicago. The Rev. Henry F. Cope has done more teach- 
ing than any one else since Mr. Pearce left us, and is 
still rendering efficient service. The interest and re- 
sults have grown every year until last April there were 
two hundred and thirty-seven full or partial graduates 
at the county convention, 

Some would like to know exactly the way of work- 
ing in organizing a Union teacher-training class. The 
first thing is to fix on the locality. This is deter- 
mined by local interest. Our experience shows that 
a nucleus of interest in the vicinity of the class is a 
prime essential. Sometimes this interest is full- 
fledged and waiting for us, sometimes it is developed 
by a conference with an individual or by an enthusi- 
astic speech or by a discussion at a district conven- 
tion. A single warm-hearted man who will give time 
to it is all we need to insure success. Steady enthu- 
siasm is marvelously contagious, and the state of 
feeling about teacher-training is in that delicate state 
of equilibrium which may easily be mistaken for in- 
difference, but which will respond to impulse of the 
right sort, and gather impetus and power as it moves. 

We begin to scan the field and develop interest 
early. The need of it is in our minds all the time, 
and as early as May or June we are in very active 
conference with Sunday-school leaders in arranging 
classes for the October following. The way for one 
of our best classes was paved by a full conference of 
superintendents in the early part of June. This con- 
ference was arranged by a vigorous district president, 
and it was a success because he had previously come 
into both frequent and pleasant relations with the 
superintendents of his district. The district officers 
(president, secretary, executive committee) are used, 
whenever possible, in developing interest. 

After the local interest is assured we endeavor to 
secure a well-located place of meeting, which should 
be near many larger schools and easily accessible to 
other schools. We secure the room for nothing ; the 
additional advantage which a school gets from the 
presence of a Union class in its own house compen- 
sating for the additional expense of heating, lighting, 
and janitor's service. 


. — 


By Professor Isaac B. Burgess 


Director of the Teacher-Training Department 
of the Cook County Sunday-School Association 








A story that can and ought to be duplicated in 
every large city in North America, told by one 
who has been tireless in his efforts to raise the 
standard of Sunday-school teaching in Chicago. 
This account of how the thing was done will 
be concluded in a later issue of the Times. 








Then comes the choice of a teacher and a text- 
book, each being selected with a due regard to the 
character of the class. If possible a teacher is se- 
cured who does not live very far from the class—some 
of our Chicago distances are immense, and an hour 
and a half’s travel after a lesson is no small thing. 

Then comes the advertising. So far as possible 
every school is reached by the personal touch of gen- 
eral secretary, director of teacher-training, or district 
officer. A good many schools can be reached in one 
Sunday, since some meet at 9 or 9:30, some at 12 or 
12:15, and still others in the afternoon at 2:30 or 3 
o’clock.. In addition to school visitation a half hour's 
call upon a pastor or superintendent of the right sort 
will. prove very valuable in enlisting interest. This 
personal visitation is supplemented by a printed an- 
nouncement. This year we are making a separate 
leaflet for each Union class. It is about four by six 
inches in size, and contains exact statements as to 
place and time of class, the exact work to be done, 
the teacher, etc. At the bottom in smaller type are 
given the place and time of one of more each of our 
Union classes, This is more effectual than to announce 
all the classes with equal emphasis on one leaflet, for 
each separate class announcement is then so involved 
with others that many busy superintendents fail to note 
that their own locality is included. 
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At the first meeting of the class a president and 
secretary are appointed, and an exact enrolment made 
with address, school, and school position of every 
pupil. This enrolment is augmented at subsequent 
meetings, and carefully preserved and used. By an 
enrolment card and an ingenious system of coupons 
thereon, numbered and detached at every meeting 
when the pupil is present, a ready means is afforded 
of keeping the attendance. This is done by the class 
secretary, and absentees are written to either by the 
general secretary from the central office of the associ- 
ation or by the class secretary. 

In taking enrolments we ask for only those to sign 
who purpose to complete the course and take the ex- 
amination at the close, and throughout we not only 
urge all to take the examination, but try'to arrange 
every detail of the teaching with that end in view. 
The fullest class participation is encouraged by con- 
cert recitation, by asking for individual answers or 
questions, by brief tests, by the use of note-books. 
The teacher reviews consistently and persistently. 
Only by such work as this, real teaching, not lectur- 
ing, can a class be prepared for the examination. 

As I see it there is no more insidious foe of teacher- 
training to-day than the misconception which leads to 
the slighting of the examination. I have seen enough 
earnest, consecrated labor wasted, or at least half 
wasted, by the neglect of the examination goal to 
make me decidedly intense in insisting on a final test. 
Not only does it hold classes together, and secure 
thorough personal application, it also insures a simple, 
practical course. The teacher who doesn't test his 
pupils will, with ill-grounded assurance, give them 
lectures far beyond them, or use too ambitious a text- 
book ; while the man who is studying his pupils and 
making himself familiar with just what is in their 
minds will use a brief, interesting manual. This does 
not mean at all an unscholarly book. - With such 
books as Adams’ ‘‘ Primer on Teaching’’ and Rob- 
ertson’s ‘‘Old Testament and Its Contents’ the 
teacher has at hand a treatment of his subject both 
simple and trustworthy. It will mot do to say that 
everybody ought to hold himself up to complete and 
thorough work without any urging or testing from 
without. The: simple facet is that very few students 
even im higher institutions of learning do this. Not 


to understand ourselves and modify our plans by this 


understanding is to invite failure. 


Now for a concrete exposition as to just how we 


think a director can help this work. About twenty- 
four hours ago I started out to visit one of our teacher- 
training classes about six miles away. I found a 
larger gathering than I expected in a manufacturing 
section of the city where everybody is busy, and there 
are few educated people in the Sunday-schools. The 
teacher I had never heard before actually conducting 
a class, I but found his exposition earnest, interesting, 
and animated ; the class attentive, and evidently 
composed of ambitious teachers. The district presi- 
dent was at the meeting, and the class secretary's 
work was being performed in keeping a record of the 
attendance. I talked with several of the scholars at 
the close, urging them to recommend the course to 
others, and learned what accessible schools were sus- 
taining the class most poorly. I shall remind them 
of the opportunity they are losing. I had a good 
talk with the teacher after the class, got better ac- 
quainted with him, and learned from him of a local- 
ity in which a training class is wanted, and also 
discussed the remaining lessons of this course. These 
visits to the training classes are an important part of 
my work. Some one should know what is being 
done, and encourage the workers to do more. 

This (Sunday) morning I rose early, and at 7:27 
took a train for a quarter of the city which is not sus- 
taining our training class as well as it ought to. I 
spent the whole day, arriving home at 5:30. In that 
time I had visited eight schools, spoken in three of 
them, taught a class in one, talked with several pas- 
tors, and learned that particular part of Chicago far 
better than ever before. In two weeks I hope to 
visit this class and see how far my visitation and con- 
ferences to-day have helped it. 

» My day has been full of inspiration and suggestion. 
This district is a conglomerate of many nations. 
Boys on the street were selling the ‘‘ Jewish Courier,”’ 
a daily printed in Hebrew, and an ‘‘ad”’ in a street 
car declared that the sure way to rent your house was to 
advertise in the ‘Polish ‘daily.  Atthe First ‘Dutch 
Reformed Church the superintendent (canny man) 
told me I might speak on teacher-training at the close 
if I would first teach a class of boys which had lost its 
teacher and was somewhat unruly. I taught the 
class in English, but the Sunday-school paper I dis- 
tributed was ‘‘ De Sabbathschool Bode,’’ and the 
superintendent talked to the school in Dutch. They 
listened most attentively to my English, however, and 
it was well worth while for me to earn the chance to 
speak to them, for the school had many grown-up 
people who might well become teachers. In another 
school the teachers were mostly young Bohemian 
women. In our last graduating class which sat toe 
gether at the convention last April were ten different 
nationalities. Truly the teacher-training sun ‘‘shines 


for all.’’ 
' 2O 
Visitation Results in Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma the Sunday-school workers are waking 
up to the fact that before you can teach a person, you 
must first catch him. While pushing three other depart 
ments, they are emphasizing especially house-to-house 
visitation for the purpose of reaching the unreached. 

The state secretary's office has for sale a stock of 
blanks and instructions for the.canvas, An additional 
field worker, traveling ten days each month, makes 
the work of this department a specialty. The workers 
are spurred on by house-visitation maps of townships 
and counties, showing, by stars, spots, and crosses, 
the conditions of each home, while a great state-map 
indicates the districts covered by house-visitation in 
the different counties. 

Kiowa County, opened to settlers only five years 
ago, has done more of this work than any other county. 
Its workers have just fifished their third annual 
house-visitation canvas, the first one that has reached 
every school district. They report the Sunday-school 
enrolment of the county to be 1,000 larger than a year 
ago, and 2,700 not now attending have promised to 
join the Sunday-schools. Sixty-five of their eighty 
schools are evergreen. Twenty-five per cent of the 
population is in the Sunday-school, more than twice 
as high a proportion as the balance of Oklahoma, 
while several school districts report every family on 
the Sunday-school roll. — William Rogers, Medford, 
Oklahoma. 
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; The Visitor’s Help 

“Arise, let us go hence,’’ said Christ to his disciples on 
that memorable night so long ago, intimating he would go 
with them, Whatever trials came he would be there to 
share them. 

So even now he seems to say to the Home Department 
worker, ‘‘Arise, let us go.’’ How many times has a Home 
Department worker gone out with fear and trembling, 
dreading some difficulty she felt sure was awaiting her, to 
find when she got there her Master had preceded her and 
overcome the difficulty. 

A Home Department Visitor one time had a strong feel- 
ing that she ought to speak to a certain member about her 
soul’s salvation, but hesitated a long time, not knowing 
how to broach the subject, for fear of being repulsed. At 
last feeling she must delay no longer, she prepared herself 
‘to meet all objections the member might have to make, 
and to overwhelm her with reasons why she should make 
a decision for Christ. 

Going to her with great trepidation, she said, ‘‘ Do you 
not think it time for you to make a confession of Christ, and 
come out and join yourself to his people?’’ Judge of her 
surprise when the woman said, without any hesitation, ‘‘Yes, 
I have been thinking for some time I ought to do this.’ 
There was the stone rolled away, so to speak, the-difficulty 
removed before the Visitor got there. 

Favored, indeed, are we to thus have the companionship 
of the Christ on these errands. And unless we do have it, 
let us tarry like the children of Israel, until his presence 
does go with us.—Z//a Louise Hackett, Philadelphia, 
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Shall We Drop the “ Delinquents” ? 

A Home Department superintendent said to me the 
other day, ‘“‘If I find that any of our members are not 
studying the lessons regularly, we drop them at once from 
the rell.’”* 

I don’t want to crificize: Who am I that I should judge 
-another’s servant ? . But we have -had some experiences in 


jour. Home.,Department, work, one of which I wish to, de- 
qaexibe to the readers of the Times, which indicate the wis- 


, dom of a policy of patience with those members who may 


fairly be described as ‘* delinquents.’’ 

Several years ago, one of our ‘‘ missionaries ’’ (the title 
we use for our salaried Home Department Wisitors) secured 
for the Home Department membership an elderly couple 
who had no connection with any church, - And they didn’t 
seem to want any. They took the quarterly, but they 
acted as if they were afraid it was ‘‘ loaded,’’ and certainly 
didn’t overtax their minds in Bible study. The missionary 
wondered, after a little while, if it would not be best to 
drop them, for they seemed utterly impervious to any in- 
fluence she could bring to bear; but, fortunately, the 
superintendent of our Sunday-school advised her to per- 

‘ severe, 

As time went on, trouble visited that home. The old 
man lost his position, and his gray hairs and bent form were 
against him when he sought other work. In time of dis- 
appointment and discouragement, the worker’s visits 
seemed to be more welcome, At last her heart was glad- 
dened by having the wife ask her ta come in some day 
when she could make a good long visit, and ‘‘ tell her all 
about the Bible.’”? The husband began coming to the 
services of our chapel. I talked with him about the things 
-of eternity, and gave him a little printed sheet of questions 
which I often use with those who are seeking Christ or 
desiring to join the church, and advised him to look up 
the Scripture references appended to the questions. He 
was so ignorant concerning the Bible that he had no idea 
of finding a passage by book and chapter and verse, and 
started to read the whoie book through, and put a mark 
. at the place where he found a text he was looking 
lor. 

They both decided to come into the church and confess 
Christ. I called at their home, and had a long talk with 
them. At the close, we knelt for prayer. I led, and then 
asked them to follow in turn. The wife, who attended an 
Episcopal Sunday-school in her childhood, asked, ‘‘ Shall 
I say ‘Our Father’?”’ I told her ‘“‘Yes.”” And if any 
man living feels that God never listens to a memorized 
prayer, I wish he might have knelt by me and heard that 
dear old lady recite the Lord’s Prayer. 

When I asked the husband to pray, he demurred. 
‘* Why,”’ he said, **I never prayed out loud in my life.”’ 
But hardly were the words out of his lips when he seemed 
unable to contain himself any longer, and burst out ina 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for the forgiveness of his 
sins, and of petition that he might be a faithful member of 
the church for the rest of his days. And when we rose 
from our knees, the old man’s eyes were brimming with 
tears, and there was more than a little in his face of the 
light which it will wear in the Master’s presence by 
and by. 

I felt, as I wended my way home to dinner, that I must 


. have left earth a little while and paid a visit to heaven. 


And the next Sunday evening that missionary and .myself 





What good things is your Home De- 
partment doing? The editors of the 
Times want to hear from you, and 
will gladly pay for every striking in- 
cident of the work or description of 
successful method that they can use. 
Articles of from one hundred words 
to one thousand are welcome. 











had the joy of seeing the two dear old souls standing before 
the whole congregation and confessing their Saviour.— 
The Rev. Charles B. Mitchell, New York City. 


% 
A New Weapon for Atlanta’s Police 


One of the interesting things at the first of the year at 
police stations is the distribution of new weapons. A feel- 
ing of security comes to the law-abiding citizen and a feel- 
ing of fear to the law-breaking citizen as they may chance 
to see thig great stack of strong new clubs handed to the 
officers who will use them in the enforcement of the city’s 
laws. The state is more careful and more systematic 
about distributing its weapons than is the church, but at 
the beginning of 1906 the policemen of Atlanta received a 
weapon other than their club. 

No chief of police is more courteous and more interested 
in the welfare of his men than is Chief Jennings of Atlanta, 
and the superintendent of the Home Department Class of 
Policemen is always made to feel that Atlanta may wait for 
the ongoing watch as long as she cares to speak to them. 


“At the beginning of the year there were just a few words 


about the importance of receiving with the new weapons 
for the protection of the body the ‘‘ sword of the Spirit’’ 


‘for the protection of the soul. 


Nearly one hundred men belong to the class, and several 
new men came forward and asked for quarterlies, A 
climb up several flights of stairs to the detectiveedepart- 
ment, to give the Detective Class a ‘*new clue,’ to be 
earnestly followed during the quarter, with the prayer that 
it might lead them to the Saviour or into more fulness of 
his love, a walk past the cells, a lesson-book for a prisoner 
behind the bars, a few words with an officer who was .in- 
terested about the welfare of his soul, and a visit differing 
widely from the majority of visits to police stations was 
ended. 

A very slight service it was, and yet what results, for it 
is ‘* Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts,’’ and truly his word has not returned 
unto him void. Many testimonies of blessings have come, 
and it has extended farther than the policemen themselves. 
A wife of one of the men said, ‘‘I have studied the Bible 
more in the last three months than I have in my whole life 
before.’? Several men have joined the Sunday-schools of 
their own churches, and there have been some additions to 
the church. It is not an unusual thing for people passing 
the police station to hear a gospel song sung by a chorus 
of powerful voices. 

As a testimony of their appreciation for the church that 
has organized this class, and as a testimony of love for 
a fallen comrade, the force has decided to place in the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer a handsome window, 
bearing this inscription, ‘*To the glory of God and in lov- 
ing memory of Hans Christian Drasbach, murdered in the 
discharge of his duty. Donated by the Atlanta Police 
Force.’’—Mrs. E£. C. Cronk, Atlanta, Ga. 


% 
A Social that Helped the Whole Church 


Our Home Department recently held a very successful 
social which we called ‘‘An Evening with the Home De- 
partment.’’ Its purpose was to diseuss the work of the 
church and Sunday-school, and how each member could 
help. 

Postal card invitations were sent to each member. Four 
committees were formed: Program, Refreshment, Recep- 
tion, and Serving. These committees were all large so as 
to include as many members as possible, for one of the ob- 
jects was to have*the members become better acquainted. 
The Program Committee selected about thirty children 
from the Sunday-school, ranging in age from five to fifteen. 
The idea was to present in as simple and pointed a manner 
as possible the different departments of the church work, 
from the Cradle Roll to the eldest society.in the church. 


-The tiny children held up a large Cradle Roll and told 


about it, and asked who knew of names for: it. 
The group of children next in size told about the chil- 
dren who were too small to come alone or lived too far 





away, and asked who would help to bring them. The next 
group told of the empty benches, and the need of extra 
teachers, and asked who would help about that part. The 
last group told of the Home Department, and asked who 
would join that. 

These subjects were interspersed with music by a 
chorus of children, a duet or solo, having for its. theme, 
Work. The pastor then told in a brief way of the different 
societies in the church, Cards had been prepared with 
these words upon them : ‘* The Work of the World is done 
by a few, God asks that a be done by you. What 
will you do this year?’’ After the address by the pastor, 
these cards were distributed. Every one present was asked 
to indicate, by writing his name upon one of these cards. 
together with the name of the especial society he de- 
sired to work in. Refreshments were then served, and 
sociability ended the affair. 

About two hundred were present, and all expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with the evening. 
course, not all of the cards were signed, but quite a num- 
ber were, and almost every society in the church reported 
new members as a result. The Home Department gained 
five on that evening alone, and five others later on.—Jda 
B. Anderson, New Orleans. 


% 
A Worker’s Blessing 


When our members become iriterested they usually think 
of others whom they know would enjoy the benefits of the 
Home Department. The Visitor was calling on one of the 
members recently, and was asked by her if she would be 
willing to call at a home where they did not go to church. 
This was an opportunity for which we were praying, and 
we gladly accepted the invitation to go and tell what a 
comfort it is to study God’s Word. ‘The call was made, 
but the lady was very reserved, She said'she would try 
her best to study the lessons, so a quarterly was left. 

When the time came to make the next visit, while wait- 
ing at the door the tempter came and whispered, ‘* Don’t 
you hope she is not at home?’’ The door was opened by 


_the lady herself, and how we were rebuked for want of 


faith by the smile and greeting from our new member. 
After a short conversation the lady left the room to get her 
offering. On her return she told what a blessing she had 
received through the study of the lessons. And now came 
the worker’s blessing as she told how she had prayed for 
me every night since my first visit. 

Are there not others who would like to share in the 
blessings of this work? ‘Let us not be weary in well 
doing : for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.’’— 
Mary E. Conrad, Philadelphia. 


* 


Institutional Work in Kentucky 


During the first week of October, 1905, our Home De- 
partment was reconstructed, with twelve districts and 
thirty-six Visitors, 

These Visitors by twos (as the Lord directed), were 
started out on their journey of missions, with admonitions 
to speak a word for Jesus in their every manner of seed- 
sowing, to found the conditions of a gay worship, and 
to inaugurate a system of Bible study whi¢h should awake, 
to right living and scriptural service the best interests of the 
individual child, and the respective parent, 

The Visitors were well received. Promises made to 
study the lessons every Sunday, and to read daily the text 
of the lessons, Envelopes were left, but no word spoken as 
to their intent, these people being averse to giving money 
either for State, home, or foreign missions, 

The number enrolled was one hundred and sixty-seven. 
Most of these were mothers of poverty and helpless old 
fathers, factory girls, and mothers with babies; many of 
them were without education, quite a number devoid of 
the simplest element of culture or refined personalities and 
without God. The second visit (after three months) re- 
sulted in an added membership numbering quite two hun- 
dred, an appeal for more literature, with a return of most 
of the card envelopes containing money, the treasurer of 
the Department reporting as much as eight dollars col- 
lected. In the West Side District No. 9 the women have 
organized a sewing circle, finished two quilts, and are real- 
izing for the first time the value of a Home Department, 
and the mercies of mission-giving. 

About fifteen children have been brought into the Bap- 
tist Church Sunday-school, with a great awakening in 
spiritual things, a number of persons sending requests to 
the superintendent for a visit from her in relation to their 
souls’ salvation to which the pastor, Dr. M. B. Adams, 
will attend. 

The Home Department is destined to be a factor of great 
import in all mission work, and spiritual endeavor. © Edu- 
cational and social features are'to be brought about by one 


- Visitor, a young girl, who is to teach a night school for the 


factory girls. May the God of our salvation be with us all 


in our glorious work, is the constant prayer of the super- 
intendent.— Mrs. Nelly Stedman Cox, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Organizing a City for Teacher-Training 





T IS the purpose of these articles to give such work- 
ing details of the department as may prove use- 
ful to any who are ambitious to secure results in 

our large cities. Its fragmentary character may be 
explained by the fact that sections of it have been 
jotted down as free intervals of time came, over a 
period of about a month. Incidents of the work 
have been recorded within a few hours after they 
occurred, 

A brief look backward will show something of what 
has led up to the present state of things with us. Five 
years ago very little teacher-training was done in Cook 
County, Illinois, although the rest of the state had 
for years been setting us a splendid example. But 
in June, 1900, Mr. W. C. Pearce was installed as 
general secretary of the county, and under his initia- 
tive the work was vigorously pushed. In the autumn 
of 1901 two union classes were organized in widely 
separated parts of the city. Both were taught by Mr. 
Pearce, -and graduated altogether about fifty. 

The next year Mr. Pearce, at the peril of his health, 
undertook the teaching of four classes, and carried 
them to a successful issue in the graduation of one 
hundred and thirty-four pupils in April, 1903. As a 
teacher Mr. Pearce proved himself almost ideal in the 
absolute mastery of the facts which he wished to 
teach, in the vigor, the cheerfulness, and the enthu- 
siasm with which he taught, in the felicitous skill 
with which he enlarged and illumined the bare truth 
of the text-book, and in the patience which he dis- 
played amid indifference and discouragement. 

we 

It seemed a stunning blow to our county work when 
in the spring of 1903 he resigned to direct the teacher- 
training work for the International Sunday-School 
Association the country over. But our County Exec- 
utive Committee, with great courage and loyalty de- 
termined to keep the work of teacher-training, so well 
begun,: to the fore, and our new general secretary, 
Mr. C. E. Hauck, had worked with Mr. Pearce, and 
was full of conviction as to the worth of our effort to 
improve Sunday-school teaching. He has made our 
office at 132 LaSalle Street a center of information 
and a stimulus toward better things. As a volunteer 
helper I have worked with Mr. Pearce and Mr. Hauck. 

We have found teachers, among them professors in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Moody Institute, 
Northwestern University, and the University of 
Chicago. The Rev. Henry F. Cope has done more teach- 
ing than any one else since Mr. Pearce left us, and is 
still rendering efficient service. The interest and re- 
sults have grown every year until last April there were 
two hundred and thirty-seven full or partial graduates 
at the county convention. 

Some would like to know exactly the way of work- 
ing in organizing a Union teacher-training class. The 
first thing is to fix on the locality. This is deter- 
mined by local interest. Our experience shows that 
a nucleus of interest in the vicinity of the class is a 
prime essential. Sometimes this interest is full- 
fledged aud waiting for us, sometimes it is developed 
by a conference with an individual or by an enthusi- 
astic speech or by a discussion at a district conven- 
tion. A single warm-hearted man who will give time 
to it is all we need to insure success. Steady enthu- 
siasm is marvelously contagious, and the state of 
feeling about teacher-training is in that delicate state 
of equilibrium which may easily be mistaken for in- 
difference, but which will respond to impulse of the 
right sort, and gather impetus and power as it moves. 

We begin to scan the field and develop interest 
early. The need of it is in our minds all the time, 
and as early as May or June we are in very active 
conference with Sunday-school leaders in arranging 
classes for the October following. The way for one 
of our best classes was paved by a full conference of 
superintendents in the early part of June. This con- 
ference was arranged by a vigorous district president, 
and it was a success because he had’ previously come 
into both frequent and pleasant relations with the 
superintendents of his district. The district officers 
(president, secretary, executive committee) are used, 
whenever possible, in developing interest. 

After the local interest is assured we endeavor to 
secure a <cll-located place of meeting, which should 
be near many larger schools and easily accessible to 
other schools. We secure the room for nothing ; the 
additional advantage which a school gets from the 
presence of a Union class in its own house compen- 
sating for the additional expense of heating, lighting, 
and janitor's service. 





By Professor Isaac B. Burgess 


Director of the Teacher-Training Department 
of the Cook County Sunday-School Association 





A story that can and ought to be duplicated in 
every large city in North America, told by one 
who has been tireless in his efforts to raise the 
standard of Sunday-school teaching in Chicago. 
This account of how the thing was done will 
be concluded in a later issue of the Times. 








Then comes the choice of a teacher and a text- 
book, each being selected with a due regard to the 
character of the class. If possible a teacher is se- 
cured who does not live very far from the class—some 
of our Chicago distances are immense, and an hour 
and a half's travel after a lesson is no small thing. 

Then comes the advertising. So far as possible 
every school is reached by the personal touch of gen- 
eral secretary, director of teacher-training, or district 
officer. A good many schools can be reached in one 
Sunday, since some meet at 9 or 9:30, some at 12 or 
12:15, and still others in the afternoon at 2:30 or 3 
o’clock.. In addition to school visitation a half hour's 
call upon a pastor or superintendent of the right sort 
will. prove very valuable in enlisting interest. This 
personal visitation is supplemented by a printed an- 
nouncement. This year we are making a separate 
leaflet for each Union class. It is about four by six 
inches in size, and contains exact statements as to 
place and time of class, the exact work to be done, 
the teacher, etc. At the bottom in smaller type are 
given the place and time of one of more each of our 
Union classes. This is more effectual than to announce 
all the classes with equal emphasis on one leaflet, for 
each separate class announcement is then so involved 
with others that many busy superintendents fail to note 
that their own locality is included. 

a 

At the first meeting of’ the class a president and 
secretary are appointed, and an exact enrolment made 
with address, school, and school position of every 
pupil. This enrolment is augmented at subsequent 
meetings, and carefully preserved and used. By an 
enrolment card and an ingenious system of coupons 
thereon, numbered and detached at every meeting 
when the pupil is present, a ready means is afforded 
of keeping the attendance. This is done by the class 
secretary, and absentees are written to either by the 
general secretary from the central office of the associ- 
ation or by the class secretary. 

In taking enrolments we ask for only those to sign 
who purpose to complete the course and take the ex- 
amination at the close, and throughout we not only 
urge all to take thé examination, but try to arrange 
every detail of the teaching with that end in view. 
The fullest class participation is encouraged by con- 
cert recitation, by asking for individual answers or 
questions, by brief tests, by the use of note-books. 
The teacher reviews consistently and persistently. 
Only by such work as this, real teaching, not lectur- 
ing, can a class be prepared for the examination. 

As I see it there is no more insidious foe of teacher- 
training to-day than the misconception which leads to 
the slighting of the examination. I have seen enough 
earnest, consecrated labor wasted, or at least half 
wasted, by the neglect of the examination goal to 
make me decidedly intense in insisting on a final test. 
Not only does it hold classes together, and secure 
thorough personal application, it also insures a simple, 
practical course. The teacher who doesn't test his 
pupils will, with ill-grounded assurance, give them 
lectures far beyond them, or use too ambitious a text- 
book ; while the man who is studying his pupils and 
making himself familiar with just what is in their 
minds will use a brief, interesting manual. This does 
not mean at all an unscholarly book. - With such 
books as Adams’ ‘‘ Primer. on Teaching’’ and Rob- 
ertson’s ‘‘Old Testament and Its Contents’’ the 
teacher has at hand a treatment ef his subject both 
simple and trustworthy. It will not do to say that 
everybody ought to hold himself up to complete and 
thorough work without any urging or testing from 
without. The: simple faet is that very few: students 
even in higher institutions of learning do this. Not 


to understand ourselves and modify our plans by this 
understanding is to invite failure. sé 

Now for a concrete exposition as to just: how we 
think a director can help this work, About twenty- 
four hours ago I started out to visit one of our teacher- 
training classes about six miles away. I found a 
larger gathering than I expected in a manufacturing 
section of the city where everybody is busy, and there 
are few educated people in the Sunday-schools. The 
teacher I had never heard before actually conducting 
a class, I but found his exposition earnest, interesting, 
and animated ; the class attentive, and evidently 
composed of ambitious teachers. The district presi- 
dent was at the meeting, and the class secretary's 
work was being performed in keeping a record of the 
attendance. I talked with several of the scholars at 
the close, urging them to recommend the course to 
others, and learned what accessible schools were sus- 
taining the class most poorly. I shall remind them 
of the opportunity they are losing. I had a good 
talk with the teacher after the class, got better ac- 
quainted with him, and learned from him of a local- 
ity in which a training class is wanted, and also 
discussed the remaining lessons of this course. These 
visits to the training classes are an important part of 
my work. Some one should know what is being 
done, and encourage the workers to do more. 

This (Sunday) morning I rose early, and at 7:27 
took a train for a quarter of the city which is not sus- 
taining our training class as well as it ought to, I 
spent the whole day, arriving home at 5:30. In that 
time I had visited eight schools, spoken in three of 
them, taught a class in one, talked with several pas- 
tors, and learned that particular part of Chicago far 
better than ever before. In two weeks I hope to 
visit this class and see how far my visitation and con- 
ferences to-day have helped it. 

» My day has been full of inspiration and suggestion. 
This district is a conglomerate of many nations, 
Boys on the street were selling the ‘‘ Jewish Courier,"’ 
a daily printed in Hebrew, ard: an ‘‘ad"* in a street 
car declared that the sure way to rent your house was to 
advertise in the ‘Polish ‘daily. At the First Dutch 
Reformed Church the superintendent (canny man) 
told me I might speak on teacher-training at the close 
if I would first teach a class of boys which had lost its 
teacher and was somewhat unruly. I taught the 
class in English, but the Sunday-school paper I dis- 
tributed was ‘‘De Sabbathschool Bode,’’ and the 
superintendent talked to the school in Dutch. They 
listened most attentively to my English, however, and 
it was well worth while for me to earn the chance to 
speak to them, for the school had many grown-up 
people who might well become teachers. In another 
school the teachers were mostly young Bohemian 
women. In our last graduating ciass which sat toe 
gether at the convention last April were ten different 
nationalities. Truly the teacher-training sun ‘shines 


for all.’ 
th 
Visitation Results in Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma the Sunday-school workers are waking 
up to the fact that before you can teach a person, you 
must first catch him. While pushing three other depart 
ments, they are emphasizing especially house-to-house 
visitation for the purpose of reaching the unreached. 

The state secretary's office has for sale a stock of 
blanks and instructions for the.canvas. An additional 
field worker, traveling ten days each month, makes 
the work of this department a specialty. The workers 
are spurred on by house-visitation maps of townships 
and counties, showing, by stars, spots, and crosses, 
the conditions of each home, while a great state-map 
indicates the districts covered by house-visitation in 
the different counties. 

Kiowa County, opened to settlers only five years 
ago, has done more of this work than any other county. 
Its workers have just finished their third annual 
house-visitation canvas, the first one that has reached 
every school district. They report the Sunday-school 
enrolment of the county to be 1,000 larger than a year 
ago, and 2,700 not now attending have promised to 
join the Sunday-schools. Sixty-five of their eighty 
schools are evergreen. Twenty-five per cent of the 
population is in the Sunday-school, more than twice 
as high a proportion as the balance of Oklahoma, 
while several school districts report every family on 
the Sunday-school roll — William Rogers, Medford, 
Oklahoma. 
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The Visitor’s Help 

“Arise, let us go hence,’’ said Christ to his disciples on 
that memorable night so long ago, intimating he would go 
with them. Whatever trials came he would be there to 
share them. 

So even now he seems to say to the Home Department 
worker, ‘‘Arise, let us go.’’ How many times has a Home 
Department worker gone out with fear and trembling, 
dreading some difficulty she felt sure was awaiting her, to 
find when she got there her Master had preceded her and 
overcome the culty, 

A Home Department Visitor one time had a strong feel- 
ing that she ought to speak to a certain member about her 
soul’s salvation, but hesitated a long time, not knowing 
how to broach the subject, for fear of being repulsed. At 
last feeling she must delay no longer, she prepared herself 
‘to meet all objections the member might have to make, 
and to overwhelm her with reasons why she should make 
a decision for Christ. 

Going to her with great Deppentiee, she said, ‘* Do you 
not think it time for you to make a confession of Christ, and 
come out and join yourself to his people?’’ Judge of her 
surprise when the woman said, without any hesitation, ‘‘Yes, 
I have been thinking for some time I ought to do this.’’ 
There was the stone rolled away, so to speak, the-difficulty 
removed before the Visitor got there. 

Favored, indeed, are we to thus have the companionship 
of the Christ on these errands. And unless we do have it, 
let us tarry like the children of Israel, until his presence 
does go with us.—Z//a Louise Hackett, Philadelphia, 


% 
Shall We Drop the “‘ Delinquents” ? 


A Home Department superintendent said to me the 
other day, ‘‘If I find that any of our members are not 
studying the lessons regularly, we drop them at once from 
the roll,’* 

I don’t want to criticize: Who am I that I should iudge 
-another’s servant ? . But we have had some experiences in 
jour. Home.,Department. work, one of which [ wish to, de- 
4aexibe to the readers of the Times, which indicate the wis- 


. dom of a policy of patience with those members who may 


fairly be described as ‘* delinquents.’’ 

Several years ago, one of our ‘‘ missiongries ’’ (the title 
we use for our salaried Home Department Visitors) secured 
for the Home Department membership an elderly couple 
-who had no connection with any church, And they didn’t 
seem to want any. They took the quarterly, but they 
acted as if they were afraid it was ‘‘ loaded,’’ and certainly 
didn’t overtax their minds in Bible study. The missionary 
wondered, after a little while, if it would not be best to 
drop’ them, for they seemed utterly impervious to any in- 
fluence she could bring to bear; but, fortunately, the 
superintendent of our Sunday-school advised her to per- 

‘ severe, 

As time went on, trouble visited that home. The old 
man lost his position, and his gray hairs and bent form were 
against him when he sought other work. In time of dis- 
appointment and discouragement, the worker’s visits 
seemed to be more welcome. At last her heart was glad- 
dened by having the wife ask her ta come in some day 
when she could make a good long visit, and ‘tell her all 
about the Bible.’? The husband began coming to the 
services of our chapel. I talked with him about the things 
-of eternity, and gave him a little printed sheet of questions 
which I often use with those who are seeking Christ or 
desiring to join the church, and advised him to look up 
the Scripture references appended to the questions. He 
was so ignorant concerning the Bible that he had no idea 
of finding a passage by book and chapter and verse, and 
started to read the whole book through, and put a mark 
in at-the place where he found a text he was looking 
for. 

They both decided to come into the church and confess 
Christ. I called at their home, and had a long talk with 
them. At the close, we knelt for prayer. I led, and then 
asked them to follow in turn. ‘The wife, who attended an 
Episcopal Sunday-school in her childhood, asked, ‘‘ Shall 
I say ‘Our Father’?’’ I told her ‘‘ Yes.’’ And if any 
man living feels that God never listens to a memorized 
prayer, I wish he might have knelt by me and heard that 
dear old lady recite the Lord’s Prayer. 

When I asked the husband to pray, he demurred. 
** Why,”’ he said, ‘*I never prayed out loud in. my life.’’ 
But hardly were the words out of his lips when he seemed 
unable to contain himself any longer, and burst out in a 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for the forgiveness of his 
sins, and of | ges that he might be a faithful member of 
the church for the rest of his days. And when we rose 
from our knees, the old man’s eyes were brimming with 
tears, and there was more than a little in his face of the 

‘light which it will wear in the Master’s presence by 
and by. 

I felt, as I wended my way home to dinner, that I must 

‘have left earth a little while and paid a visit to heaven. 

And the next Sunday evening that missionary and myself 





What good things is your Home De- 
partment doing? The editors of the 
Times want to hear from you, and 
will gladly pay for every striking in- 
cident of the work or description of 
successful method that they can use. 
Articles of from one hundred words 
to one thousand are welcome. 











had the joy of seeing the two dear old souls standing before 
the whole congregation and confessing thejr Saviour.— 
The Rev. Charles B. Mitchell, New York City. 


. 
A New Weapon for Atlanta’s Police 


One of the interesting things at the first of the year at 
police stations is the distribution of new weapons. A feel- 
ing of security comes to the law-abiding citizen and a feel- 
ing of fear to the law-breaking citizen as they may chance 
to see thie great stack of strong new clubs handed to the 
officers who will use them in the enforcement of the city’s 
laws. The state is more careful and more systematic 
about distributing its weapons than is the church, but at 
the beginning of 1906 the policemen of Atlanta received a 
weapon other than their club. 

No chief of police is more courteous and more interested 
in the welfare of his men than is Chief Jennings of Atlanta, 
and the superintendent of the Home Department Class of 
Policemen is always made to feel that Atlanta may wait for 
the ongoing watch as long as she cares to speak to them. 

“At the beginning of the year there were just a few words 
about the importance of receiving with the new weapons 


“forthe protection of the body the ‘‘sword of the Spirit’’ 


‘for the protection of the soul. 

Nearly one hundred men —- to the class, and several 
new men came forward and asked for quarterlies. A 
climb up several flights of stairs to the detectiveedepart- 
ment, to give the Detective Class a ‘*new clue,’’ to be 
earnestly followed during the quarter, with the prayer that 
it might lead them to the Saviour or into more fulness of 
his love, a walk past the cells, a lesson-book for a prisoner 
behind the bars, a few words with an officer who was .in- 
terested about the welfare of his soul, and a visit differing 
widely from the majority of visits to police stations was 
ended. 

A very slight service it was, and yet what results, for it 
is ‘* Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts,’’ and truly his word has not returned 
unto him void. Many testimonies of blessings have come, 
and it has extended farther than the policemen themselves. 
A wife of one of the men said, ‘*I om studied the Bible 
more in the last three months than I have in my whole life 
before.’’ Several men have joined the Sunday-schools of 
their own churches, and there have been some additions to 
the church, It is not an unusual thing for people passing 
the police station to hear a gospel song sung by a chorus 
of powerful voices, 

As a testimony of their appreciation for the church that 
has organized this class, and as a testimony of love for 
a fallen comrade, the force has decided to place in the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer a handsome window, 
bearing this inscription, ‘*To the glory of God and in lov- 
ing memory of Hans Christian Drasbach, murdered in the 
discharge of his duty. Donated by the Atlanta Police 
Force.’’— Mrs. E. C. Cronk, Atlanta, Ga. 


~ 
A Social that Helped the Whole Church 


Our Home Department recently held a very successful 
social which we called ‘‘An Evening with the Home De- 
partment.’’ Its purpose was to discuss the work of the 
——e and Sunday-school, and how each member could 

elp. 

Postal card invitations were sent to each member. Four 
committees were formed: Program, Refreshment, Recep- 
tion, and Serving. These committees were all large so as 
to include as many members as possible, for one of the ob- 
jects was to have*the members become better acquainted. 
The Program Committee selected about thirty children 
from the Sunday-school, ranging in age from five to fifteen. 
The idea was to present in as simple and pointed a manner 
as possible the different departments of the church work, 
from the Cradle Roll to the eldest society in the church. 


-The tiny children held up a large Cradle Roll and told 


about it, and asked who knew of names for it. 
The group of children next in size told about the chil- 
dren who were too small to come alone or lived too far 





away, and asked who would help to bring them. The next 
group told of the po td benches, and the need of extra 
teachers, and asked who would help about that part. The 
last group told of the Home Department, and asked who 
would join that. 

These subjects were interspersed with music by a 
chorus of children, a duet or solo, having for its theme, 
Work. The pastor then told in a brief way of the different 
societies in the church, Cards had been prepared with 
these words upon them : ‘* The Work of the World is done 
by a few, God asks that a part be done by you. What 
will you do this year?’’ After the address by the pastor, 
these cards were distributed. Every one present was asked 
to indicate, by writing his name upon one of these cards. 
together with the name of the especial society he de- 
sired to work in. Refreshments were then served, and 
sociability ended the affair. 

About two hundred were present, and all expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with the evening. 
course, not all of the cards were signed, but quite a num- 
ber were, and almost every society in the church reported 
new members as a result.. The Home Department gained 
five on that evening alone, and five others later on.—Jda 
B. Anderson, New Orleans. 


~ 
A Worker’s Blessing 


When our members become interested they usually think 
of others whom they know would enjoy the benefits of the 
Home Department. The Visitor was calling on one of the 
members recently, and was asked by her if she would be 
willing to call at a home where they did not go to church. 
This was an opportunity for which we were praying, and 
we gladly accepted the invitation to go and tell what a 
comfort it is to study God’s Word. ‘The call was made, 
but the lady was very reserved, She said! she would try 
her best to study the lessons, so a quarterly was left. 

When the time came to make the next visit, while wait- 
ing at the door the tempter came and whispered, ‘* Don’t 
you hope she is not at home?’’ The door was opened by 


_the lady herself, and how we were rebuked for want of 


faith by the smile and greeting from our new member. 
After a short conversation the lady left the room to get her 
offering. On her return she told what a blessing she had 
received through the study of the lessons. And now came 
the worker’s blessing as she told how she had prayed for 
me every night since my first visit. 

Are there not others who would like to share in the 
blessings of this work? ‘*Let us not be weary in well 
doing : for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.’’— 
Mary E. Conrad, Philadelphia. 


% 


Institutional Work in Kentucky 


During the first week of October, 1905, our Home De- 
partment was reconstructed, with twelve districts and 
thirty-six Visitors, 

These Visitors by twos (as the Lord directed), were 
started out on their journey of missions, with admonitions 
to speak a word for Jesus in their ev manner of seed- 
sowing, to found the conditions of a fanfily worship, and 
to inaugurate a system of Bible study which should awake, 
to right living and scriptural service the best interests of the 
individual child, and the respective parent. 

The Visitors were well received. Promises made to 
study the lessons every Sunday, and to read daily the text 
of the lessons. Envelopes were left, but no word spoken as 
to their intent, these people being averse to giving money 
either for State, home, or foreign missions. 

The number enrolled was one hundred and sixty-seven. 
Most of these were mothers of poverty and helpless old 
fathers, factory girls, and mothers with babies ; many of 
them were without education, quite a number devoid of 
the simplest element of culture or refined personalities and 
without God. The second visit (after three months) re- 
sulted in an added membership numbering quite two hun- 
dred, an appeal for more literature, with a return of most 
of the card envelopes containing money, the treasurer of 
the Department reporting as much as eight dollars col- 
lected. In the West Side District No. 9 the women have 
organized a sewing circle, finished two quilts, and are real- 
izing for the first time the value of a Home Department, 
and the mercies of mission-giving. 

About fifteen children have been brought into the Bap- 
tist Church Sunday-school, with a great awakening in 
spiritual things, a number of persons sending requests to 
the superintendent for a visit from her in relation to their 
souls’ salvation to which the pastor, Dr. M. B. Adams, 
will attend. 

The Home Department is destined to be a factor of great 
import in all mission work, and spiritual endeavor. © Edu- 
cational and social features are to be brought about by one 


- Visitor, a young girl, who is to teach a night school for the 


factory girls. May the God of our salvation be with us all 


in our glorioys work, is the constant prayer of the super- 
intendent.—A/rs. Nelly Stedman Cox, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Confessions of a Superintendent: The Question of $$ $$ $ 





Every incident in the letters of Maxwell G. Brainerd to Ben F. Selby is true. Real names are not giben, nor real places, 
but the Thing Itself is true to the facts, and the letters do not mince matters. It is all nothing more or less than the 
frank talk of one superintendent With another—an open-hearted disclosure of the inner workings of the school of experi- 
ence, wherein a man doesn’t get a‘‘ perfect ’’ mark every day of his life, but learns a thing or two, nebertheless. Selby 
doesn’t act on all that Brainerd tells him, yet it sets him thinking. The letters will appear now and then in this paper. 


Dear Ben : 


You're right. There is something queer about money. 
The man who has it is deathly afraid somebody will ask him to give 
up a little of it. He will make an appointment with you to talk over 
any other subject under the shining sun, but when you ’phone him 
for a chance to lay before him a work that needs his money—well, 
you know better than to ’phone him on that subject. You can ask 
him to make an Address, preside at a Meeting, serve on a Committee, 
and you can ’phone him or telegraph him or buttonhole him or write 
him without a tremor. Any one of ¢hese things you ask him to do 
may be worth dollars of his time ; but when you must ask him for 
the round hard dollar itself you get scared and he does. Why? I 
don’t know. ‘That is, I don’t know why anybody shoudd be terrified 
by that situation, Money isn’t worth more than time, and yet men 
will give time who haven’t much to spare who won’t give money when 
they have loads of it to spare. . 

And we are fools enough to let folks.call it ‘‘ begging’’ when we 
go after moyey to. pay the expenses of the Sunday-school! I tell 
you, Ben, I’m sick and tired of the namby-pamby, fawning, crawling, 
timid, please-don’ t-growl-at-me way in which we have gone about our 
money-asking for such things. When we go at men as if we were 
afraid they would bite, of course they will bite. Even a dog knows 
enough for that. When we try to twist the dime away with padded 
flatiron-holders which some dear old soul has made for the church 
fair, we say just as plainly as we can, ‘‘ Of course you won't give, you 
skinflint, but you can’t resist the pull of these iron-holders that Aunt 
Mary made, and you’re going to give without knowing it—so there !”’ 
And when the dime drops into the treasury the buyer of those iron- 
holders has a virtuous thrill which really belongs only: to Aunt Mary. 
She gave the dime. 

We don't sit up late o’ nights any more at the old mission dis- 
cussing finances. You don’t need to. either. Spread ont the bur- 
den—no, the privilege—more. Let your folks understand that they 
needn’t think that, just because you are a ‘‘ rising young business 
man’’ you are going to pay all the bills. Mighty few people like the 
financial burden, but it’s very good for most of us, and you needn’t 


‘think you’ re hurting any one by getting his shoulder against the wheel. 


climbing of a greased pole to get the pennies on the top! Once we 
had just one deficit too many, when a noble fellow in the school went 
down into a not over-deep pocket for fifty dollars, got it, and handed 
it over. And it wasn’t the first time he had done it,—and others 
like him, Fhen I made up my mind it was time to spread out. 
Lots of us were dodging the giving question, and it was time to stand 
up straight, and uncrook our fingers, which were getting cramped by 
holding on to our money so tight. ‘To be sure, some of us had little 
enough to hold on to, but the cramping crook of the fingers was just 
as serious around the dime as around the double eagle. (Say, the 
eagle’s the bird for hanging on to anything, isn’t he! I wonder if 
that’s why he is on the coin ?) 

When we did spread out it was on this wise. We picked out a 
sweet-faced, quiet littke woman who knew the people well, and we 
asked her if she would just go in her nice way to each teacher in the 
school, and ask each to agree to give something regularly each month 
toward the support of the school. Nobody in the group had more 
than a small income—many were wage-eurners on mighty thin pay. 
No one was to know what any one else gave—no one but the col- 
lector and the treasurer. And no one ever did, so far as I know. 
But one thing we did know after a few weeks,—by the small and reg- 
ular gifts of these mission teachers the discomfort of climbing greased 
poles was abolished, and no one man had a monopoly in the privilege 
of giving. 

Would you believe it, now, that little woman liked the job? She 
did. She found.some who were slow in their payments, but hardly 
one who would not give. She never bothered anybody. She just 
gave each one the chance to help, and helping is a sight. more popu- 
lar, when spread out, than most of us think. 

I’m not wasting my time ‘now in worrying over school finances. 
If we want anything within reason that costs nothing harder to get 
than mers;9 «—<can have it. And there isn’t a rich man or woman ~ 
in the school. But hold on! I forgot Mrs. Walsh. She has brought 
up a lusty family, and her boys now have good professions. Her 
house is a little heaven in our neighborhood. I guess Mrs. Walsh 
must be rich, though she lives in a little box of a house, on a modest 
street, for her face glows with real joy when she hands me now and 


It’s good for shoulders—makes ’em squarer. 
But how we use to fuss over finances ! 





Deficit,—and then the 


then a dollar to help somebody in need. 
isn’t it, who love to give? 


And it’s only the rich, 
Max. 








Is This Worth Thinking About? 


‘« What a pretty sight those two classes just graduated 
from the junior department make as they are gathered 
about their teachers! What would our senior department 
do without these classes constantly — tom the 
junior room? We azz always glad to have them come in 
and fill up the empty seats.’’ 

** How often do you receive classes from the junior de- 
partment ?’’ 

**Once or twice each year,’’ 

** And: how long have you had your junior department 
organized ?’’ 

** Some ten years.’’ 

‘* About how many children a year do you have trans- 
ferred from that department to this? ’’ 

** From thirty to forty, at least.’’ 

‘* Then during, the ten years your junior department has 
been organized you have received not less than ¢hree hun- 
dred children ; 
in the school ?”’ 

The countenance of the superintendent fell. _ ‘‘ Not 
more than one-third of that number. It grieves me to see 
these full classes from the junior department gradually de- 
crease in attendance ‘till a mere remnant remains; often 
whole classes disappear in less than two years.’’ 

** Then you confess there is a weak link in your school ?”’ 

** Yes, I must admit that.’’ 

**You also will admit that.a chain is as strong as its 
weakest link, and that the weak link must be strengthened 
or replaced by a streng one if the chain is to be of most 
use. Having discovered that there is a weak link, let us 
seek the cause.. Why do those well-trained two hundred 
children drop out of the school ?”’ 

** For various reasons ; but I believe the principal one 
is the lack of efficient, regular teachers. Early in the 
season, in this warm climate, there begins the yearly ex- 
odus of teachers, who return often late in the fall; other 
teachers are irregular; children soon tire of substitutes 
and drift away. Some-classes have been without a regular 
teacher for nearly a year.”’ 

** You have some regular, competent teachers in the 
school, I suppose ?’’ 


w many of these children have you now 


**Oh, yes! if it were not for these faithful few I do not 
know what would become of our school.’’ 

**In carrying on your secular business do you act ac- 
cording to the conditions you meet, or as you would wish 
to find conditions ? ’’ 

‘** Of course a business man must meet conditions as they 
are, adapting his metheds to conditions,’’ 

‘*Then why not apply the same rule to Sunday-school 
work, You desire that teachers be plentiful, efficient, 
spiritual, faithful to their classes, regular in attendance ; 
but you find this not the fact; consequently you must meet 
the conditions as they actually exist. Of course it is pleas- 
ant to look into the bright faces of those boys just from the 
junior department ; but how long will they remain there 
for you to.enjoy? Pedagogy will teach you that boys have 
a world of their own—they must be met in that world. 
Find a teacher who understands the ‘ boy world,’ and into 
that one’s care put every boy of your school as soon as he 
comes into your senior department. Keep him there in 
the ‘ boys’ department’ till he is old enough for the young 
men’s Bible class. If a separate room is impossible ap- 
propriate one corner of the church or the Sunday-school 
room for their exclusive use. Develop the spirit of com- 
radeship, and guard these boys:as they are passing through 
the ‘ period of stress and strain ’—when so few people un- 
derstand ‘the boy.’ Group the girls under the guidance of 
a motherly woman who understands girl nature, a teacher 
who is wise and spiritual, who will be regular in her at- 
tendance. Any other faithful teachers can be used as 
assistants to these two. Is it not better to have two flour- 
ishing departments or classes than six or eight straggling 
classes of two or three children, and some of these teacher- 
less ?”’ 

‘** But it is impossible for a teacher to come into close 
personal touch with so large a. class.’’ 

‘* Ts it not better to sacrifice the personal touch and keep 
the children in the school? But are you reasonable in this 
demand? You are proud of your primary and junior de- 
partments under the care of one teacher each (with their 
assistants), and yet you refuse to give twenty or thirty older 
children into the care of one competent teacher (who may 
have her assistants) !’’ 

** Do you believe we could hold our scholars better by 


having fewer teachers and larger classes—for that seems t 
be your plea? ’”’ ud 

‘Try it; see if your ‘attendance and interest does not 
increase in the first month. .More can be accomplished 
with six regular, competent, faithful teachers, than twenty- 
five irreguiar, irresponsible ones,’”’—Zibertine Robertson, 
Washington, D. C, “ 


A Meeting of Preparation 


Forty-two of the fifty teachers and officers of the Rensse- 
laer Street (Mission) Bible School, Albany, New York, re- 
cently respended to the invitation of the superintendent to 
spend an evening in prayerful and earnest ‘consideration of 
the spiritual welfare of the school. Two weeks in advance 
of the meeting the teachers were notified that the following 
topics would be discussed : 

How develop a spirit of respect in, and control of, our 
scholars ; Instilling the/fundamental truth that the Bible is 
the word of God ; Why more scholars are not converted ; 
The power of united prayer ; Making the manliness and 
womanliness of the Christian life a feature of teaching. 

Each topic was assigned by the superintendent to one 
teacher fur special preparation. This speaker opened the 
discussion, and was promptly followed by a second person 
who had been requested: to follow the first without peo. | 
called on. The ice being thus broken, others respond 
readily with some thought on the subject, and so great was 
the interest that each subject was reluctantly left for the 
next. The discussion of every topic was rich in helpful 
suggestion to the teachers. The consideration of ‘*‘ Why 
more scholars are not converted ’’ was particularly search- 
ing; lack of earnest prayer, feebleness in bringing the 
word of God home to the individual, sluggishness in the 
spiritual life of the teacher, were reasons thoughtfully 

iven. 

It was a wonderful meeting, and after three hours of 
sincere and unrestrained consideration of these vital prob- 
lems of Sunday-school teaching, two-score Christian men 
and women went away with new strength and inspiration 
for the work [before them.— Annie W. Stocking, Albany, 
N.Y. 
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LESSON 12. MARCH 25. TEMPERANCE LESSON 


Prov. 23 : 29-35. (Read Gen. 9 : 18-27.) Memory verse: 31 
Golden Text: At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.—Prov. 23 : 32 





COMMON VERSION 


29 Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling ? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath red- 
ness of eyes ? 

30 They that tarry long at the wine ; they 
that go to seek mixed wine. 

31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, when 
it moveth itself aright. 

32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. f 


They that 
‘gr Look hot t 
red, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


UGHT a person ever to put himself, of his own 
free will, into bondage? Ought he ever to 
give up any rights that he has, and voluntarily 

bind himself not to use them? There are many 
Christian people who answer ‘‘ No” to this, and who 
refuse to put themselves into the bondage of a pledge 
of any sort, such as a pledge to abstain from the use 
of alcohol as a beverage. They contend that only 
such poor creatures as have forfeited their manhood 
by drunkenness, and shown that they are unfit to 
exercise free choice and have their liberty, ought to 
bind themselves by any pledge; but that a right- 
living, high-principled. Christian man is greatly mis- 
taken if he puts on the bondage of total abstinence, 
because wine-drinking is not a sin fer se, and every- 
thing that God has made is good, and the Christian 
has the liberty to exercise his own discretion in doing 
that which is not in and of itself wrong. 

What do you think of this argument? What do 
your pupils think of it? It may be well to present it 
to them as strongly as you can, and draw out their 
6pinions in discussion as freely as possible; for it is 
the argument against total abstinence that they are 
sure to hear, sooner or later, outside of Sunday- 
school, and it may be urged upon them by Chris- 
tian people whose life and opinions in general compel 
the highest respect. You wish to implant the hatred 
of intoxicating liquor so deep in your pupils, and 
bring them so firmly and intelligently to the decision 
of total abstinence from its use as a beverage, that 
no fallacious yet plausible reasoning they may hear 
from good people later will ever unsettle their con- 
victions or swerve them in their life-long fight against 
this enemy of all men. Determine, therefore, tomake 
this temperance lesson the occasion of a thorough- 
going searching out of rock-bottom principles, not a 
thoughtless exhortation to ‘‘temperance” because 
= now, in general, that temperance is a good 
thing. 

TS begin with, what about the contention that the 
use of liquor is not a sin Jer se? The only thing to 
do is to face that fact squarely, and accept it. It is a 

at mistake to teach that there is actual sin in a 
bottle of alcohol, or in 2 flask of brandy, or in a keg 
of whisky standing in the middle of a ten-acre lot. 
Make it plain that there is no sin Jer se in the use of 
alcohol, just as there is nosin fer se in the use of 
poison. Physicians often prescribe poisons in the 
treatment of disease; and such poisons, sometimes 
in infinitesimal doses, save life and restore health. 
Akcohol, which is the intoxicating element in liquors, 
is a poison; and alcohol has its- right uses in the 
world. -More than one teetotaler-ehaplain has car- 
ried a flask of brandy always with him into battle, 
and by ite use has stimulated the heart-action and 
saved the life of some desperately wounded man un- 
til the surgeon could be reached and do still more to 
restore the life that was ebbing away. It may be a 
positive duty, therefore, in a moment of life and 
death’ issues, to administer or to. drink alcoholic 
liquor. . To recognize this will make all the stronger, 
because the more intelligent, your teaching of total 
abstinence from alcohol as a beverage. 

Now come to the question, does the use of liquor 
ever have evil results? On that question there are 
not two Lea nor have there ever been, from the 
days of Noah down tothe day of the Subway Tavern. 
Solomon had tried his hand at most things in life, 
and if that portion of the book of Proverbs that we 
are studying this week was written by him, it is not 
strange that he speaks strongly. Read those seven 
verses aloud to the class, at this point: they will 
make their own impression. Follow this by noting 
Dr. Hurlbut’s terrible arraignment of ‘the way of 
the. wine cup,” as given in the six points of his 

‘ Lesson in Outline.” Explain the force of the com- 
parison with the serpent by Mrs. Howie’s statements 





AMERICAN REVISION 


29 Who hath ! woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions ? 
Who hath complaining ? who hath wounds 
without cause ? 3 
Who hath 8 redness of eyes ? 
30 ‘They that tarry long at the wine ; 
to’ # seek out mixed wine. 


When it sparkleth in the cup, 
When it 5 goeth down smoothly : 

32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like an adder. 


the top of a mast. 


upon the wine when it is 


seek it yet again. 


as to the dread of serpents which Orientals have 
always had. Then draw upon the ‘Illustration 
Round-Table ” for facts out of life : Charles Lamb’s 
message to young men (1), the serpent-tamer’s expe- 
rience (4), the secret of certain heathen’s indifference 
to the Gospel (6). Ask your pupils if they themselves 
have ever known of or seen any sorrow or suffering 
or sin resulting from the use of liquor. And give 
them other facts that you know of at first hand. 
Make the effect as to the evils of intemperance cumu- 
lative and overwhelming,—for that is what they are. 

Do we begin to see some reason now for the train- 
men’s order to ‘‘keep away from saloons whether 
they drink or not” (itustration, 2)? For Lincoln’s 
refusal to use liquor even for sickness when it was 
not a matter of life and death (Illustration, 5)? For 
the Bible’s command to ‘‘ Zooks not” at liquor, in- 
stead of following the fashion of other ancient litera- 
ture, as Professor Beecher notes on verse 31, and 
recommending moderate drinking as a remedy for 
getting drunk ? 

Alcohol enslaves the body, mind, and spirit of more 
men than probably any other evil. Noman was ever 
enslaved by alcohol who even remotely expected to be 
so when he began its use. Tens of thousands of men 
have been ruined by it who were positive that they 
would never be in any danger from it. But no man 
has ever been injured by alcohol who has lived in 
total abstinence from it. ts it, then, a mistake, as our 
‘‘liberal” friends contend, for a person to decide, 
of his own free will, that he will never use alcohol as 
a beverage? Is that bondage, after all, or is it 
liberty ? 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


When wine is behaving itself as good wine ought to 
behave, at its very best, it is to be avoided (Beecher, on 
v. 31) 


(Beecher, on v. 35). 

‘*If you never drink, you will never te a drunkard. 
You cannot be sure of that on any other condition’ (Mc- 
Laren, 5). 

B? serif water in a city compared with the poison 
that flows out from saloons (Goss, 1). 

Not the beginning, but the end, of a thing, is its test 
(Goss, 2). 

Are men ever too far gone to be saved? S. H. Hadley 
never gave a man up (Howard). 

S. H. Hadley’s own story (page 149). 

Do not teach that intemperance is easy to conquer (Dun- 
ning, 3). 

“ A broad study of the biblical position on drinking (San- 
ers)e 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


What name is given to the entire discourse of which this 
lesson is a part?) Read Matthew 6: 1 to 7: 29. 

This lesson is called ‘‘ The Two Foundations.’’ What 
are the two foundations that are illustrated by ‘‘ the rock ’’ 
and ‘‘ the sand ’’? 

What one special evil was, Jesus warning us against, 
throughout this entire lesson ? , 

Give your own idea as to the relative importance of 
** faith ’’ and ‘‘ works,’’ as shown by this lesson. 

Does God ever permit those who are not his loyal follow- 
ers. to do mighty works? Give your reason for your 
answer, 

What is the best way to strengthen and establish our own 
faith in Christ ? 

What do you believe caused the multitudes to be aston- 
ished at Jesus’ teachings ? 

The Golden Text is from the book of James. What else 
can you find in his book that shows the value of working 
for Christ ? 


Order now, for the Second Quarter, the *‘ Study and Ques- 
tion Manval"’ which gives, in an ae pamphiet, ten 
simple questions on each lesson prupeed 
Teacher-Training Secretary, Mr. W. C. 





y the International 

More than 

six thousand of these were called for during the arter 

= closing. They are published by The Sunday School 
imes Co., at 2 cents each, or $1:a hundred. 


arce, 


COMMON VERSION 


33 Thine eyes shall behold strange women, 
and thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down 
in the midst of the sea. or as he that lieth upon 


35 They have stricken me,-sha/? thou say, 


and 1 was not sick; they have beaten me, 
and | felt i¢ not: when shall I awake ? 


1). 
The abject slavery to the appetite is its most pitiful fact - 


AMERICAN REVISION 


33 Thine eyes shall behold ® strange things, 
And thy heart shall utter perverse things. 
34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the to 
35 They have stricken me, shadt ¢ 
I was not hurt ; 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not : 
When shall | awake? I will seek it yet 
again. 


of a mast. 
say, and 


I will 


1Heb. OA! 2 Heb. Alas! % Or, darkness 4 Or, try § Or, moveth itselfaright * Or, strange women 
7 The American Revision copyright, 1901, 69 Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Difficult Points Explained 
Professor Willis J.- Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT the author is Solomon we naturally infer 
from the titles in our Book of Proverbs (for ex- 

- ample,1:1; 10: 1; 22:17; 24: 23; 25: 1), con- 
firmed by various traditions. If any one regards 


, this evidence as insufficient, he should also remember 


that any evidence which can be found to the contrary 
is of still less weight. But in such a case as this the 
questions of date and authorship are less important 
than in some: other cases, because the lessons given 
are of direct universal application, Practically, the 
boy addressed in the context as ‘‘my son” might be 
Rehoboam, prince of Israel, er might be any other 
bright boy of any race or any century. 

Time and Place.—If Solomon wrote the section, it 
presumably dates from Jerusalem, and from some 
decade near rooo B.C. - 

Persons.—The lesson is a section from a little book 
of Proverbs (Prov. 22: 17 to 24: 22) which has been in- 
serted into the larger book so as to form a part of it. 
Whether Solomon is the author or not, its sayings are 
uttered in the person of a sage, addressing a boy or 
young man whom he calls ‘‘my son” (23: 15, 19, 
etc.).. The philosopher and the boy are the two per- 
sons concerned in the lesson, The sage is not the 
boy’s father, though he feels for him a fatherly affec- 
tion and interest; he is a person to whom the boy has 
been sent to acquire ‘‘ words of truth” (22: 21),—a 
teacher, perhaps. He has written out for the boy 
(22 : 20) a series of instructions in matters of practical 
conduct, instructions drawn from his own wisdom 
and that of others, with the title ‘‘ Words of Wise 
Men” (22: 17). The lesson is one of these in- 
structions, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 29-30.— Wito hath woe? The boy has had 
opportunity to observe the effects of dissipation 
among the Israelitish nobility. He knows of the 
physical soddenness, the premature breakdown, the 
disease and disappointment and misefyg the tortur- 
ing consciousness of a wasted life, and“of harm done 
to others, that result from the drinking habit.— 7hey 
that tarry long: That give their time to revelry, in- 
stead of devoting it to better uses.— 70 seek out mixed 
wine; They are investigators, and formers of elabo- 
rate plans, not, however, for the promotion of human 
knowledge and happiness, nor for great statesman- 





‘ like ends, but for the seat fg new ways in which 


aleohol may be made to tickle the human palate! 
Their aims are as silly as the results are disastrous. 
Verses 31-32.—Look not: Ancient literature often 
mentions the bad effects of wine, and presents mod- 
eration as a remedy,—the practise of drinking to 
exhilaration, but of not ster drunk often enough 
to make a habit of it. That fina of advice is not 
found anywhere in the Bible. The sage tells this 
boy that for him total abstinence is the true rem- 
= He is not to look at wine in such a way as 
will expose him to its seductive influence. He is to 
look beneath the attractive sparkle on the surface, 
and see the serpent tooth and adder sting that 
lurk beneath. — When tt is red: Literally, ‘‘ reddens 
itself,” looks up at you and blushes. This sage 
knows of all the charms that poets have found in 
wine, and he has them in mind when he advises the 
boy not to look at it.—Sparkleth in the cup: Literally, 
‘**giveth its eye in the cup.” ‘‘Sparkleth” in the 
American Revision is much better than the rendering 
of the older versions.—Goeth down smoothly: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘conducteth itself aright.” It is the same 
verb that is used when it is said that ‘* Enoch 
walked with God” (Gen. 5 : 22, 24). The old version, 
** moveth itself aright,” is greatly to be preferred to 
the revised versions. The idea is that of behaving 
as good wine ought to behave.—Af? the /ast: In its 
consequences, not limited to final consequences. 


————— 
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The blushing, merry-eyed, alluring wine-cup is as 
fascinating as a snake, and as venomous, 

Verses 33-34.—The sage knows that the peril of 
wine-drinking may render it a challenge to the boy, so 
he recurs to some of its contemptible aspects.—Aehold 
strange things: Under the influence of wine one 
sees things double. At a later stage he sees snakes 
and other horrors.—U¢tter perverse things: The 
imprudent speech of one who is made drunk in order 
to pump him; the offensive speech of one who is 
fighting drunk; the brag of one whom drink makes 
boastful; the drivel of one who is sodden with drink. 
—Lieth down in the midst of the sea, or... upon 
the to x a mast; These may be expressions for the 
the giddiness, the dizziness, caused by drink, or for 
drunken helplessness and its dangers. 

Verse 35.—His warning as to the vileness of the 


al 
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drink habit culminates in a picture of a man awakin 
from a drunken stupor. He has been in a fight, an 
has no recollection of it. He finds himself aching 
from bruises, and cannot remember how he came so, 
— When shall I awake? The wretch tries to pull 
himself together.—/ wi// seek it yet again: Pitiful 
as the preceding parts of the description have been, 
~~ oc slavery to the appetite is the most pitiful 
of all. 


AvusBuRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 


140,519 Sunday-schools in the United States are 
open for business less than one anda half hours 
each week. And 200,000 saloons are open F eel 
business one hundred and eight hours each week. 


al 


The Picture of a Drunkard 


By Alexander 


HE prevailing tone of the Book of Proverbs from 
chapter 10 is that of sagacious recommendation 
of goodness on prudential grounds ; higher 

motives are seldom appealed to, and religious ones 
still more seldom. In conformity with that charac- 
teristic, this fatherly dissuasive from drunkenness 
draws its force from painting the harm that it does 
to the drunkard. The drunkard, like every other 
kind of vicious man, is a fool—that is the text which 
the lesson estabiishes in a number of particulars. 

He is a fool because his intoxication brings to him 
maudlin misery. There is a strong dash of contempt 
in verse 29, in which, as the Revised Version margin 
shows, the words rendered *‘ woe” and ‘‘sorrow” are 
‘‘ob” and “alas,” imitations of the exclamations of 
the drunkard at that stage of intoxication when 
jollity has passed into misery. The man pities him- 
self and bewails himself, for no reason. 

There is a story of a Scottish antiquary who was, 
like too many literary Scotsmen of an earlier genera- 
tion, too much given to drink, that illustrates the 
words here. He was found at his club sitting at his 
table in tears, and on being asked what was distress- 
ing him, stammered out, ‘‘This is the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of Bayes Mary’s execution.” 
Equally causeless is another mood, which follows in 
the description here, though really it precedes the 
stage of maudlin weeping--the quarrelsome or pug- 
nacious stage. ‘' Complaining” seems here to mean 
finding fault with, or taking offense at, some boon 
companion’s behavior, which leads to a drunken 
scuffle, all about nothing, in which causeless wounds 
are inflicted. Whether the ‘‘ redness . darkness) 
of eyes” refers to the flushed and lack-luster eyes of 
a drunken man or to ‘‘a black eye” inflicted in the 
tussle, may be uncertain. But in any case we have 
here a picture of degradation which would be ludi- 
crous if it were not for the tragedy that underlies it, 
and which might well keep = self-respecting pros 
man or woman from any handling of the strong drin 
that makes such pitiable and absurd spectacles. 

The drunkard is a fool, because he buys a trans* 
tory sensuous pleasure at the price of abiding pain. 
The wine is tempting as it glows in the cup, and the 
swallowing of it delicately titillates the palate. ‘It 
goeth down smoothly,” but its pleasant effects soon 

s, and ‘at the last it biteth like a serpent.” 

ossibly this may refer to the physical effects of 
intoxication, the nausea, the parched mouth, the 
burni throat, the racking headache. But more 
probably the reference is to graver evils, the poison, 
as it were, injected into the system, the self-reproach 
and consciousness of degradation, the loss of posi- 
tion, the wreck of prospects and the effacing of all 
that is best in a man, the grim train of evils that are 
the drunkard’s secret escort through life. 

There are many other things besides drink that 
are in the mouth ‘as honey for sweetness” but 
bitter indeed when swallowed; but there are none 
that slay more of our most hopeful young people 
than. drunkenness. The snake. has a lovely varie- 

ated skin and its sinuous movements are graceful, 

ut it is risky to lay a hand on it, and its sting 
injects poison. Common sense says, keep as far 
away from it as you can. If you don’t touch it, it 
will not sting you. If you never drink, you will 
never be a drunkard. You cannot be sure of that 
on any other condition. 

The drunkard is a fool, because he makes himself 
the prey of delusions and the mouthpiece of foul 
babble. The ‘strange things” which his eyes be- 
hold ‘* may be the hideous shapes attending delirium 
tremens," but are more probably simply disterted 
forms that the commonest objects assume to the 
intoxicated man. As for his speech, profane and 
obscene talk has a natural affinity with drunkenness, 
as our ears hear often on our streets. And is he.not 
a fool, and something worse than a fool, who lets 
an enemy, into his mouth to steal away his brains ? 
Man is made to be lord of his senses. and his senses 
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are made to bring him true reports, of the outward 
world, and to carry true and good expressions of 
himself to that world. What a miserable thing it is 
for him to abdicate his control of these and to let them 
trick him with illusions and betray him into uttering 
**froward things.” which are not expressions of him- 
self, but of the liquid devil that he has let in! 

The drunkard is a fool, because he brings himself 
into a condition of unconsciousness of what befalls 
him, which is both dangerous and degrading. A 
man who tried to make his bed on tossing billows or 
the top of a mast would have an uneasy and insecure 
resting-place. And have we not seen or heard of 
tipsy fools who, in the collapse that follows their 
drunken excitement, go to sleep in as dangerous 
places as these—on a railway track (strange ‘‘sleep- 
ers’), for instance, or the highway? There they lie, 
and are stupidly unaware of anything done to them. 
For the time they are not men at all, but lumps of 
senseless matter. Trains or tram-cars may run over 
them; the mast, in.one of its sudden sweepings of a 
great’ arc; may. fling them off; the billows may roll 
over them and drown them; the crowd that gathers 
for sport round a drunk man may pelt or otherwise 
injure him; he may break his arms or legs; he knows 
nothing. 

Is that a state in which any sanc man would wish to 
be? Is that a state into which any man is warranted 
to fling himself by indulging in the degrading habit 
of drinking stimulants? A physician may rightly 
prescribe opiates or anesthetics, but except in such 
cases, no man can innocently do anything that robs 
him of the solemn gift of consciousness. 

The drunkard is a fool; because he sells himself a 
slave to a tyrant. ‘I will seek it yet again.” In 
spite of all the degradation, and though part of the 
serpent’s poison sting is the sense of shame and 
remorse, the wretched victim wakes out of his 
drugged sleep, only to feel the irresistible gnawings 
of the craving. The modern shapes of this tragic 
resolve to ‘‘seek it yet again” are the hideous 
proverb, ‘‘ Take a hair of the dog that bit you” and 
the toper’s familiar cry on the morning after a de- 
bauch for ‘ta mouthful of brandy to pull myself 
together.” But there is a deeper truth than this in 
the words, the truth that the craving indulged be- 
comes at last overpowering and the will so enfeebled 
that it cannot resist. 

How many sad examples of that every one of us 
has seen! How many examples of it could be found 
in Tives that grew up in churches and Christian 
homes! There is an awful saying of Scripture about 
a man’s being ‘‘tied and bound by the cords of his 
sin,” which has tragic illustrations in many regions 
of life, but finds in none more tragic and numerous 
exemplifications than in the fell grip which the habit 
of drinking has on its victims. There are thousands 
of men and women in America and England, some 
of them once high in the esteem of the churches, and 
with the ball at their feet in the world, who have been 
made bond-slaves to alcohol, and who know their 
misery and shame clearly, and writhe under it in 
agony, and would give anything to shake off the 
galling chain, but cannot. 

There is no more pitiable sight under God’s heaven 
than one of these wrecks of manhood, who would fain 
never touch drink any more, but who yet, with his 
conscience condemning him, and with clear vision of 
the ruin into which he is plunging, is forced as by a 
demon in him to whom he has given lodging, to cry 
“T will seek it yet again.” Let us keep on the safe 
side—total abstinence from so dangerous and de- 
grading a habit. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The proceeds of a.“ giving” Christmas festival, 
ina fe wes Mississippi, Sunday-school, were in- 
tended for poor families. Only one * poor family” 
could be found. Jackson has no saloons. 
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** | T BITETH trike a Serpent” (v. 32).—One day 
lately a poor camel was roaring furiously in 
ay ys of some injury or other, nearly half 

a mile away, but my little nurse, over ten years of age, 
assured me that it was a Aiyee (a serpent), so keen 
even the young people’s sense ot fear is of the harm 
and terror of snakes. They have about twenty dif- 
ferent names for as many kinds of serpents ; some 
of them are said to be more deadly than others, but 
all are deadly. 

' Herodotos said that ‘in the neighborhood of 

Thebes there are some sacred serpents which are 

peeesy harmless.” If this saying were known 

e 


re the poor Greek historian would be laughed to 
scorn, and considered the greatest nhorn or 
fraud imaginable. Who ever heard of less ser- 


nts ! 

The injury done by the use of intoxicating drinks 
in Syria is not as general as it isin the West ; never- 
theless, individual cases there are which are as heart- 
rending and terrible as any of those that have been 
reported in America, and this probably gives rise to 
the proverb, ‘* May one put a serpent in his bosom ?” 
That is, may a man begin to drink without being in 
danger of becoming a drunkard? Another proverb 
runs, ‘‘ His stories are like the stories of serpents.” 
This proverb is based on the fact’ that when a few 
people happen to be together, and one of them tells a 
snake story, then it is found that all the rest have 
stories of serpents which are practically endless, and 
similarly stories of drunkards. ont. : 

The huge serpent Apophis, which appears in Egyp- 
tian mytholo ical take, ae aymbbelical of evil ead 
darkness, and to this day the serpent is regarded’ as 
such, and therefore houses are sprinkled with holy 
water to protect them from its presence and ‘influ- 
ence. Serpent charms, written on paper and encased 
in metal or leather, are sewn to the caps and vests of 
boys as a safeguard from serpents, adders, etc. 


Suweir, Mr. Lesanon, Syria. 
* 


The gees ond temperance instruction system of 
the public schools of America ts endorsed in Great 
Britain, Fifteen thousand physicians, practically 
the entire medical professionin Great Britain, have 
petitioned for compulsory study of hygiene. and 
scientific temperance by all pupils in all the public 
schools x the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, *‘ based upon the scheme prepared b 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, for use in the schools of the 
United States of America,” 


ie 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HO hath contentions? (v. 29). Having just 
finished a term of jury service in the criminal 
court, I am prepared to answer that question. 

‘They that tarry long at the wine” have *‘conten- 
tions.” Sooner or later in every case of quarreling, 
fighting, and cutting, it developed that the ‘wine 
cup ” furnished either the cause or the occasion, or 
both. It was a sickening experience. By what 
fearful alchemy does this subtle element so work 
upon the human heart as to curdle its most tender 
affections and fill it with hatred and scorn of its fel- 
low-men? I finished that dreadful experience of 
watching the victims of its hellish influence, with a 
soul swollen by indignation at the makers, sellers, or 
drinkers of alcoholic beverages. Woe, sorrow, con- 
tentions, complainings, wounds without cause, red- 
ness of eyes,—these are still their bitter fruits. How 
long do you think the authorities of a great city 
would tolerate a system of waterworks out of whose 
spigots there flowed a liquid stream that would pr« 
duce such diabolical results ? A few cases of typhoid 
fever traceable te the public water will stir a city’s 
population almost to frenzy—and yet it will permit 
woes, sorrows, contentions, complainings, wounds 
without cause, redness of eyes, murders, and God 
knows what, to dribble over bars in saloons and 
hotels, as if it were all a matter of course! We 
boast of our ‘‘ modern civilization!” In a few decades 
our posterity will regard us as barbarians. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, etc. (v.32). ‘At 
last!" This is the supreme test. What becomes of 
anything—*“ at last”? It is not the beginning, but 
the end, that ought to figure in our calculations. If 
a habit or principle leads to trouble in the long run, 
it makes no difference how innocent or commendable 
it seems at the start.’ ‘‘In the longrun!” There 
are trophies on the athletic grounds for the sprinters 
who excel in a ‘‘hundred yard dash,” but the prizes 
of life are all offered for the ‘*‘long run”! What are 
you, when you reach the goal—not what were you 
when you ‘“‘toed the scratch,” is what your Judge 



































LESSON FOR MARCH 25 (Prov. 23 : 29-35) 


will want to know. It isn’t how the vessel looks 
when she leaves the harbor, but how she carries her 
cargo when she reaches her destined haven! It 
salen very little difference how the first glass of 
wine affects you. The real problem is—what will 
the accursed stuff do to you after you have been 
drinking it for years! The great moralists have 
never threatened you with the dangers of the first 
few drops! What they tell you is—that ‘‘at last 
it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
It was this very day that a lady came to see me 
about a little child who has been heard to cry out in 
her dreams again and again, ‘‘Go way, papa, you’re 
drunk ! you’re drunk.” To these horrors the drink 
habit comes ‘at last.” 

And thy heart shall utter perverse things (Nv. 33). 
It is bad enough to have these ‘‘ perverse things” in 
our heart, but their ‘‘utterance” is altogether too 
shocking. If every drunken man could be made to 
talk into a phonograph and then be compelled 
to listen to his own conversation, repeated all the 
time he was sober, it might produce a temperance 
reformation. In the first place, he would hear enough 
foolish things, and in the second place enough wicked 
things, to make him wish to die. Shorthand reports 
of a drunkard’s conversation would be fine reading 
for him during the next day’s headaches. 


all 
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Iwill seek it yet again (v. 35). Here lies the su- 
preme mystery. They ‘seek it ~ again,” whether 
they want to, or not. They think they will not, but 
they do. They declare they need not, but they must! 
Shall the tack say to the magnet, ‘‘I refuse to go!” 
It is aquestion of chemical affinity, after a certain 
stage of brain deterioration. It becomes a mere mat- 
terof appetency. Men rush after alcohol as the sub- 
stances ina laboratory rush together tocombine. Yes, 

you will seek it yet again and again and again until 

nally no obstacle can prevent you. You will find 
it, if you have to trample over the dead bodies of 
your loved ones. It is hard to restrain oneself while 
speaking on this theme. ‘‘Why don’t you sin 
louder, Bobbie ?” asked the Sunday-school teacher o 
a little fellow who was inaudibly mumbling ‘I want 
to be an angel.” ‘‘I’m singin’ as loud Yt feel,” he 
replied. But I feel a thousand times as loud as I 
speak. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


** The most terrible fact of our civilization is the 
increase in child-criminality. And the most effective 
agent in contributing to the class of child-criminals 
is the saloon.”"—Consensus of expressed opinions of 
juvenile court officers. 
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Charles Lamb’s Warning 


HO hath woe? who hath sorrow? (v. 29.) 
Charles Lamb, who himself died a drunkard, 
left this warning for young men: ‘ The 

waters have gone over me; but out of the black 
depths I would cry out to all those who have set a 
foot in the perilous flood. Would that the youth to 
whom the flavor of his first wine is delicious as the 
opening scenes of life, could look into my desolation, 
and be made to understand what a dreary thing it is 
when a man feels himself going down a precipice 
with open eyes and a passive will—sees his destruc- 
tion and has no power to stop it, and yet feels it all 
the way emanating from himself."— Marietta Gil- 
more, Auburn, New York. 


Saloons and the Trainmen 

Look’ not thou. upon the wine (v. 31). The Hart- 
ford Times for November 25, 1905, contained this 
dispatch from Chicago: ‘‘ Trainmen must keep away 
from saloons whether they drink or not. This is the 
new rule against drinking and frequefhting saloons 
issued by the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
Stringent rules have been in force against any em- 
plovee who has to do with trains drinking while on 
duty, or coming on duty under the influence of 
liquor. Officials who issued the anti-liquor order be- 
lieve that men cannot spend several hours in saloons 
and be in good condition physically or mentally to 
take out a train. The trainmen in the cities are 
more given to visiting saloons in the larger‘cities than 
in the small towns, and dismissals in the cities 
largely exceed those in the small towns. In the 


-towns of Terre Haute, Evansville, and St. Louis, the 


axe has fallen on many old employees for visiting 
saloons.”—David Calhoun, Hartford, Conn. 


A Boy’s Decision 
Dr. Schauffler tells the following facts concernin 

one of his Sunday-school boys : ‘‘ He was about fif- 
teen years old the son of a liquor dealer. Coming 
to the Doctor, the following conversation took place 
between them : ‘ Father says that I have got to serve 
the bar now on Sundays. What will*I do?’ Dr. 
Schauffler replied, a boy, what do you think you 
ought todo?’ ‘I ought not to serve,” said the boy. 
‘ Well,” said the Doctor, ‘I have nothing to say to 
you.’ The boy replied, ‘ But father says if I don’t 
serve the bar on SundaysI can pack and get out. 
What dd you think I ought to do?’ The Doctor re- 
peated his former question, ‘‘ What do you think you 
ought to do?’ and the boy responded, ‘I ought to 
pack and get out.’ ‘Very well,’ said the Doctor, ‘I 
have nothing to say to you except that when your 
father asks you to serve his bar you answer respect- 
fully, and say, ‘ Father, I will ri anything for you 
that is not contrary to the laws of God and man, but 
this is contrary to beth.” The command came, and 
was followed by the suggested reply, with the result 
that the boy was renee homeless into the streets of 
New York, no assurance of protection having been 
yziven him. Who will not agree with Dr. Schauffler 
when he says that ‘‘that was grander faith in God 
than the faith of Abraham when God told him to go 
out into a land that he knew not, for Abraham went 
with his flocks and herds, and the boy went without 
a single mutton chop or a place in which to sleep.” — 
Nelta G. Mcintyre, Batavia, N. Y. 


The Serpent-Tamer c 
At the. last it biteth like a serpent (v. 32). A 


noted wild beast tamer gave a oe with his 
pets. He took his lions, tigers, leopards, and hyenas 


through their part of the entertainment, aweing the 
audience by his wonderful nerve and his control over 
them. As a closing act to his performance he was to 
introduce an enormous boa constrictor thirty-five feet 
long. He had bought it when it was cal; two or 
three days old, and for twenty-five years he had 
handled it daily, so that it was considered perfectly 
harmless and completely under his control. The 
curtain rose upon an Indian woodland scene. The 
weird strains of an Oriental band steal through the 
trees. A rustling noise is heard, and a huge serpent 
is seen winding its way through the undergrowth. 
It stops. Its head is erect. Its bright eyes sparkle. 
Its whole body seems animated. A man emerges 
from the heavy foliage. ‘Their eyes meet. The ser- 
pent quails before the man; man is victor. The 
serpent is under control of the master. Under his 
direction it performs a series of frightful feats. At 
the signal from the man it slowly approaches him, 
and begins to coil its heavy folds around him. Higher 
and higher do they rise, until man and serpent seem 
blended into one. Its hideous head is reared aloft 
above the mass. The man gives a little scream, and 
the audience unite in a thunderous burst of applause, 
but it freezes upon their lips. The trainer’s scream 
was a wail of death agony. The life had been 
crushed out of him. Man’s plaything had become 
his master. His slave of twenty-five years had now 
enslaved him.—7he Rev. W. T. Dorward, Stel- 
ton, N. J. The prize this week is awarded to this 
incident, 


Why Lincoln Declined 

Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top ofa 
utast (v. 34). When President Lincoln visited Gen- 
eral Grant’s camp at City Point, Virginia, in 1864, he 
was met by the general and his staff, and, upon 
being asked how he was, said, ‘‘I am not feeling 
very well. I got pretty badly shaken up on the bay 
coming down, and am not altogether over it yet.” 
**Let me send for a bottle of champagne for you, Mr. 
President,” said one of the staff et ; ‘*thatis the 
best remedy I know of for sea-sickness.” ‘* No, no, 


my young friend,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘* I have seen. 


many a man in my time sea-sick on shore from drink- 
ing that very article.”— 7he Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, 
D. D., Rochester, N. Y. j 


The Reason Why 


When shall I awake ? (v. 35). A chief in Africa, 
when asked why his people were so stolid and indif- 
ferent to everything uplifting, pulled aside some 
bushes which concealed a ravine, and pointed to thou- 
sands of empty gin bottles. ‘ Yet an English gov 
ernor,” said he, ‘‘ would be very sorry to see the 
liquor traffic stopped, because the revenue from its 
sale was needed for the machinery of government.” 
—Bertha M, Trask, Saginaw, Mich. 


Profiting by Experience 

Twill seek tt yet again (v 35). Hooligan was an 
ape who entertained visitors at the office of an insur- 
ance company in a Chinese treaty port. One day, 
‘‘for the fun of it,” the local agent determined to 
teach the ape to drink. Various liquors were tried, 
but Hooligan declined to indulge. At length a rich 
egg-nog was prepared ; the animal took the proffered 
glass, and finding the beverage to his taste drank it 
eagerly. In a little while poor Hooligan was per- 
forming in a way he never had before. Next morn- 
ing the — sat disconsolate in a corner of the vard ; 
he held his aching head, food he would not touch, 
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and human society he would have none of. A sec- 
ond day of fasting passed, but on the third. Hooligan 
was on the railing of the back veranda as bright as 
ever. After a time the agent ——- another egg- 
nog, and gave it to the ape. Hooligan tasted the 
liquid cautiously. then with all his strength dashed 
the glass to the floor. As the nt told of the mat- 
ter his listener could not help remarking, ‘‘ Mr. 
Blank, Hooligan is wiser than you are,” and wiser 
than countless others who, knowing full well the 
effects of alcoholics, ‘seek it yet again.”"—Mzss 
A. M. Shumaker, Clyde, Ohio. 


London’s East-End Fisherman 


Fred N. Charrington, the son of a brewer, and him- 
self at one time a member of the great London. brew- 
ing firm of Charrington, Head, & Co., is the founder 
and,present head of the Tower Hamlets Mission, one 
of the largest mission centers in London’s East End. 
First, he taught ina boys’ ant school, then conducted 
a mission for ye in a hayloft, which grew so that a 
large workshop had to be rented. He rented many 
houses to shelter waifs, all the time preaching on the 
street and in every conceivable way. All this time 
he remained associated with the brewery, but now 
he came to a crisis in his life. Everywhere he found 
and felt the drink curse. He counted in one mile 
pepe Pega public houses, where riotous men and 

in-sodden women crowded in at the swinging 

oors, and above most of them was his name in the 
firm name. At last he made the great choice, and. 
informed his father that he was through with that 
business. Many believe that he was left penniless. 
Then he gave himself wholly to seeking the regen- 
eration of the gcoe The mission grew and the 
Assembly Hall became necessary. It seats five 
thousand people. It is open.every night for gospel 
meetings, except that Saturday nights high-grade 
lectures and oratorios are given. On the ground- 
floor are stores with offices, and club-rooms above, a 
coffee palace, book-store, coal club, Provident Club, 
Sick Benefit Society, temperance, singing and music 
classes. ‘‘ Everything that will help, with the gospel 
first of all,” seems to be the motto of this great 
e r man’s cathedral.”-—Grace S. Ratlsback, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 
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‘“‘ Four hundred and eighty-seven dependent and 
criminal children in this institution,—more than 
half incorrigtbles. Ninety out of every hundred 
are here as the result of the saloon.”—A promi- 
nent official of the St. Louis House of Refuge. 


Se og 
The Perkins Home Letters 


The son in the ae sees a serpent’s head 
raised where it might be least expected. 


DEAR MOTHER : 


My new plan about which I wrote to you 
went into effect for the first time this week. Every 
Wednesday at three o'clock 1 plan to leave my office 
to give the balance of that day to special service for 
my Master. It isn’t much time, but it's a beginning, 
and {’ve been accustomed to staying at the office 
until six or seven, if I was busy. On Wednesdays 
I'd sometimes get to prayer-meeting, and sometimes 
I wouldn't. 

Well, on Wednesday everything conspired to de- 
tain mc. There were at least a dozem good reasons 
whyI shouldn’t go. But I said: «Het this were a 
business appointment, with money in it, I’d drop 
everything and meet it. I’ve made an appointment 
for service with Christ ; I'll keep it. he Sermon 
on the Mount rings in my ears, and calls me to a 
pursuit of something besides money.” 

Well, I went to hunt up a boy in my Sunday-school 
class who had been absent for several Sundays. I 
found him. He hadn’t come because his clothes 
were too shabby. He hadn’t been able to get new 
clothes because his father had lost his’ job. His 
father’s job (as gardener) had slipped out of his hands 
because he had been drinking too much, It was the 
same old story, but [it had another side to it, and it 
all came out. His father had once been a drinking 
man, but for twenty years had left liquor alone. 
Six months ago he went to work as gardener for a 
wealthy man in a Brooklyn suburb. he gardener’s 
work was so well done that one day his employer 
called him into the house to commend him, and in- 
sisted that he take a drink of liquor with him. The 
gardener protested, then faltered, then yielded. The 
thirst was aroused ; in two weeks he was discharged 
for drinking. 

Now, mother, I know that employer. He belon 
to a wealthy church of our own denomination, on the 
Heights. blood was hot with indignation, and I 
went to see the pastor of that churck. His face was 
seamed with pain asI told my story ; finally he said : 
“‘In all this large membership there are not more 
than six families who shut wine or liquor out of their 
homes. In not one, but in twenty cases which I 
have in mind: now, promising sons are showing the 
first marks of a drunkard's fate. And they are 
members of the church I serve—so-called Christians. 
The man of whom you tell me is full of good deeds ; 
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yet the drink demon has a steady seat at his table, 
and in a young son’s life they're sowing the wind— 
to reap the whirlwind. Unless all signs fail, the in- 
justice done to your gardener friend will recoil on 
that man ten. thousand fold. ‘At the last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.’ The 
serpent’s hiss is already heard in that family to-day 
—and they profess to followers of Christ! Oh, 
sir, go back to your Sunday-school boy! get him 
back into your class, and somehow save him from 
his father’s fate. God help me, the minister of these 
people, to arouse them to their danger !” 

I left him with tears streaming down his face. 
And I said, ‘‘I’ve got my text for next Sunday’s 


” 
lesson. Your loving son, 


Jim. 
‘ae ; 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Way of the Wine-Cup 
1. A Sorrowful Way : 
Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow ? (29.) 


Woe unto them... . follow strong drink (Isa. 5 : rr). 
Strong drink... bitter to them... drink (Isa. 24:9). 
Drunkenness . . . not inherit the kingdom (Gal. 5 ; 21). 


2. A Quarrelsome Way : 
Who hath contentions ? (29.) 
Be not drunken with wine... riot (Eph. 5 : 18). 
Bishop ... no brawler, no striker (1 ‘lim. 3 : 2, 3). 
The Lord's servant must not strive (2 ‘lim. 2 : 24). 
3. A Bloody Way: 
Who hath wounds without cause ? (29 ) 
Abomination . . . hands that shed... blood (Prov. 63 
16, 17). 
ehovah abhorreth the bloodthirsty (Psa. 5 : 6). 
loodthirsty men shall not live (Psa. 55 : 23). 
4- A Treacherous Way : 
Biteth like a serpent; and stingeth (31, 32). 
Plow iniquity . . . reap the same (Job 4: 8). 
Seemeth right... end... death ( Prov. 14: 12), 
‘The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6: 23). 
sg. A Guilty Way : 
Behold strange things... utter perverse (33). 
Swallowed up of wine, ... they err (Isa. 28 : 7). 
No corrupt speech. . . out of your mouth (Eph. 4: 29). 
The time past may suffice (1 Pet. 4: 3). 
6. A Senseless Way : 
As he... lieth down in... the sea (34, 35). 
Awake ? 1 will seek it... . again (35). 
Whosoever erreth thereby . . . not wise (Prov, 20 : r). 
Take away the understanding (Hos. 4: 11). 


‘ae 
Home Readings for the Week Precediag the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the Internaiional 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Prov. 23 : 29-35 . 
Tuesday.—Isaiah 5: 13-17 ..... . . Source of wo 
Wednesday.—lIsaiah 5 : 18-25... . ‘The punishment 
Thursday.—Amos 6: 1-7 . . 1-6 wes ee « . Sin of luxury 
Friday.— Nahum 1: 3-10... 2... . Swift destruction 
Saturday.— Matt. 24: 44-51. . .. . .. . Christ's warning 
Sunday.—Rom. 19: 7-14 . 1... 2 2 ee ee The better way 


. ‘Femperance lesson 


‘In order that Irishmen may be capable of doing 
the best there is in them, we attack the drink ques- 
dion.” —Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


om 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


“8 HIS is a sad picture to-day—this picture of a 
drunken man. There is nothing funny about 
it. The man is to be pitied, and not only pitied, 

but helped. A few days ago, S. H. Hadley of the 

old Water Street Mission in New York passed away. 

Mr. Hadley years ago was a desperate drunkard, but 

the power of Christ came into his life, and for more 

than twenty years he has been saving other men,— 
men who have been slaves of drink. Thousands 
have been brought to Christ by Sam Hadley, thou- 
sands who were ragged and hungry and wretched 
and drunk, and wko are now earnest, sober, Chris- 
tian men. One lesson from Mr. Hadley’s life let us 
et into our lives right now. He never gave any- 
yup. He knew that drink had a fearful grip on 
many a helpless, troken man, but he knew that noth- 
ing was too hard for God. ‘If a man falls, lift him 
up,’ said Hadley. ‘If he falls again, lift him up 
again; if he falls again, lift him up again, and 
keep on lifting him up as often as he falls !’ 

‘* What have we done this week to help any slave of 
drink whom we know? Have we done any lifting ? 
Have we encouraged any little spark of hope in the 
poor fellow’s heart? Let’s try Sam Hadley's plan 
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of always lifting up and never giving up. Let’s ask 
those who are tempted a question. First, will some 
one give me the first three words of verse 29? Thank 
you, I'll write them oni the board, changing one word 
to another that we generally use in conversation. 





WHO WOE . 
CONTENTIONS 
COMPLAINING : 


HAVE 











‘*Some one tell me the last three words in that 
verse? Now the first three in the next verse? We 
know well enough wo have these troubles. Now here 
is the question (rub out Who and write Why) that 
every one may as well face and answer for himself : 


Why? Let us sing ‘ Yield not to temptation.’” 
PHILADELPHIA, 


oo 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


**O Thou, before whose presence.’ Psalm 63 : 1-4. 


pe ae (#25: 1-5. 125 : 1-3.) 
Yield not to tompintion. Sido es 

**O, brothers, lift your voices." (r:1-3. 2: 1-4.) 

“So let our lips and lives express."’ Psalm 19 : 9-12. 


** My soul, be on thy guard." Psalm 78 ol a *35-) 


**O, Jesus, I have promised.” (108 : 1-3. 159 : 1-3.) 
: Psalm 119: 43-48. 
(174 : 43-48. 248 : 1-6.) 
* Appendix 


**T need thee every hour."’ 
**Soldiers of the cross, arise."* 


oh have these troubles, why have these distresses ? - 
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Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
March 1g to 35 


MoN.—Heavenly Father, grant me grace, that I may hate 
allsin. ‘There is sin that is still pleasant to me, and I turn to 
it with delight ; change my tastes, that I may loathe it. 

TUES.—My gracious God, I praise thee for thy faithfulness. 
Thou hast been about me continually. I mourn my indiffer- 
ence and my neglect. I. would renew my vow. Help me to 
be faithful and sincere. 

WED.—My Father, let the light of thy countenance shine 
upon me to-day. May it burn out of me all that is mean and 
unworthy, and woo into strength all that is gracious and true ! 

THURS.—My Lord, the fountain of light, give light to me. 
Make me a child of light, walking in the light as thou art in 
the light. 

_FRI—Great God, may this be a week of rich growth in the 
divine life! May I live in the heavenly places with thee ! 
May I never descend to anything base or unclean! May my 
life be spent in the heights ! 

SaT.—Gracious Lord, may the marks of oo be 
upon me to-day! May my fellow-men behold the fruits of my 
communion with thee! By my gentleness, my pity, my fair- 
ness, my holiness, may they know that I am thine ! _ : 

SuN.—Gracious God, remember me in my work. If it be 
thy will, give me a prosperous day. May all my work be well 
done. May I turn nothing out half done. May I glorify thee 
by honest work ! “ 


A church in Jackson, Mississippi, donated its 
Thanksgiving contribution to the Associated Chari- 
ties of that city. But so far this winter there has 
been not one application y assistance. No saloons 
in Jackson. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rin.ary teachers, which will give a great dea! of valuable in- 
Gemet on about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
alist of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School. Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarterly Temperance Lesson (vs. 29-32 are suffi- 
cient for children’s classes). 


INTRODUCTION. 

Were any of you ever stung by a bee or wasp? 
How did it feel? Is it best to go among bees? 
Surely, if you don’t want to be stung, it is better to 
keep away. When a wasp stung my arm, it swelled 
and pained for along time. What made it do that ? 
There is poison in the sting of a bee or wasp. Can 
anything sting worse than bees and wasps? Yes, in 
story-books we find pictures of big spiders or snakes, 
whose bite would be almost sure death. in our 
country we do not see live ones, except once in a 
while a harmless little snake that runs across the 
road in the country, trying to hide in the grass or 
weeds. Such snakes don’t hurt anybody, yet people 
do not like them, but kill. them, boone they are 
afraid they may be poisonous. Almost the first 
Bible story tells that people will always dislike 
snakes. 

In hot countries they are dangerous and so much 
bigger that people call them Serpents. (Write it.) 
Some are beautiful to look at, with their pretty, 
spotted, rainbow-colored skins, which shine like a 
flash of light as they move so gracefully and quietly. 
Yet people are afraid of the dreadful deadly pcison. 
One of the Old Testament stories tells about the 
children of Israel traveling through a desert, where 
so many of them were bitten by fiery serpents and 
died that they asked Moses to pray to the Lord to 
take away the serpents (Num. 21 : 6, 7). 

Some time ago the newspapers told of a big ser- 

nt, which slipped out of its cage in the menagerie. 
Yotices were sent out quickly, ‘‘ Watch out! Danger! 
Keep away from the tents, a serpent is loose!” 
(Write Watch Out! Danger! Keep.Away!) No 
one was hurt, because it was soon found hidin 
behind a pile of straw, but people were frighten 
until it was safely in its cage. 

In some parts of the Holy Land skepherds must be 
very careful where they pasture their sheep, for 
sometimes snakes crawl into the holes which moles 
have made just under the ground,’and when the 
sheep come to eat, they mignt poke their heads out 
and bite their noses and poison the sheep. The 
shepherds must watch out and keep away, Bebause 
serpents are dangerous. 


LEsson, 

Our Bible lesson tells of something so dangerous 
that it warns us to watch out and keep away, not 
even to look at it, because it will bite and sting like 


aserpent or adder. I wish there wasn’t any in our 
country, but there is, and it has several names like 
wine and strong drink. It often looks pretty and 
smells nice, and people say they don’t see any harm 
in it, but every year thousands and thousands of 
boys and men are poisoned by it and die. 

f your finger was cut, and I should pour some 
whisky on it, you would almost cry, because it would 
burn and sting. If a.drop should fall into your eye, 
it would smart dreadfully, and make it very red. 
When people swallow it, it burns a little, and soon 
makes the blood tingle all over the body, and people 
learn to like it. It doesn’t poison. quickly like a ser- 
pent, because at first people hardly notice the little 
poison in it, but they soon want more, and will find 
that ‘‘ At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.” (Drill on the text.) What is it that 
does this ? (Add Strong Drink to the outline.) Let 
me read what the Bible says about it (read vs. 29-32). 

Who can tell me where people find this strong 
drink which does so much harm? Yes, in Saloons. 


Love NOT 





WATCH OUT! ) ERPENTS 
DANGER! FROM TRONG DRINK 
KEEP AWAY |! ALOONS 











(Add that.) They do look bright and shiny some- 
times, but there is danger inside, and the only safe 
way is to watch out and ae away. 

If every boy and man would hate strong drink and 
saloons as much as they hate snakes, and would try 
as hard to get rid of them, they would soon be driven 
out of the country. We should thank God that they 
have been driven out of some places, and each one 
of you can help to keep them out. 

ys, if you can’t sell papers without going to 
saloons, don’t sell them. If you cannot get lemonade 
and buttermilk without going there, don’t go. The 
only safe way is to keep op 8 from temptation. Be 
strong as Jesus was when he was tempted. Re- 
member: 
** God gave me this good body 
To yrow both strong and tall. 
Tobacco helps to spoil it, 
And so does alcohol. 
Into my mouth they’ll never go ; 
When tempted, I will answer NO." 


The Bible says that at first the temptation may 
come through wine, which seems pretty and pleasant, 
but often brings poverty, sorrow, quarreling, bruises, 
and a lot of other troubles. The Bible says not te 

(Continued on page 158, first column.) 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 25 


People now demand the right to know ex- 
actly what they eat. 

To be told by maker or retailer that the 
food is ‘‘ pure’’ is not satisfactory. 

Candy may contain ‘‘ pure ’’ white clay or 
‘*pure’? dyes and yet be very harmful. 
Syrups may contain ‘‘pure’’ glucose and 
yet be quite digestible and even beneficial. 
Tomato catsup may contain a small amount 
of salicylic or boracic acid as a necessary 
preservative, which may agree with one and 
be harmful to another. 

Wheat flour may contain a portion of corn 
flour and really be improved. Olive oil may 
be made of cotton seed oil. Butter may 
contain beef suet and yet be nutritious, 

The person who buys and eats must pro- 
tect himself and family, and he has a right 


to, and now demands, a law under which 











_ he can make intelligent selection of food. 





Many pure food bills have been intro- 
duced and some passed by State legislatures ; 
many have been offered to Congress ; but all 
thus far seem objectionable. 

It has seemed difficult for politicians to 
formulate a satisfactory bill that would pro- 
tect the common people and yet avoid harm 
to honest makers and prevent endless trouble 
to retailers. No gov’t commission or officer 
has the right to fix ‘‘ food standards ’’ to de- 
fine what the people shall and shall not eat, 
for what agrees with one may not agree with 
another, and such act would deprive the 
common citizen of his personal liberty. The 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., perhaps the largest 
makers of prepared foods in the world, have 
naturally a close knowledge of the needs of 
the people and the details of the business of 
the purveyors (the retail grocer) and, guided 
by this experience have prepared a bill for 
submission to Congress which is ‘intended to 
accomplish the desired ends, and inasmuch 
-as‘a citizen of the U. S. has a right to food 
protection even when he enters another 
State, it is deemed proper that the gov’t 
take control of this matter and provide # 
national law to govern all the States. A 
copy of the bill is herewith reproduced. 

Sec. 1 governs the maker, whether the 
food is put up in small packages sealed, or 
in barrels, boxes or otherwise. 

Sec. 2 governs the retailer who may open 
a barrei and sell the food in small quantities. 
When he puts the goods into a paper bag he 
mist also enclose a printed copy of the state- 
ment of the maker which was affixed to the 


. original pkg., and inasmuch as the retailer 


cannot undertake to guarantee the statement 
of ingredients he must publish the statement 
of the makers and add his own name and 
address as a guarantee of his selling the food 
as it is represented to him, which relieves the 
retailer of responsibility of the truth of the 
statement and throws it upon the maker, 
where it properly belongs. 

The remaining sections explain themselves. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., for exam- 
ple, has from the beginning of its existence 
printed on the outside of each and every 
pkg. of Postum and Grape-Nuts food a truth- 
ful and exact statement of what the contents 
were made of in order that the consumer 
might know precisely what he or she was 
eating. A person desiring to buy, for in- 
stance, strictly pure fruit jelly, and willing to 
pay the price, has’a right to expect not only 
an equivalent for the cost, but a further 
right to acertainty as to what he eats. Or 
he may be willing to buy at less cost a jelly 
made part of fruit juices, sugar, and a por- 
tion of glucose. But he must be supplied 
with truthful information of the ingredients 
and be permitted to use his personal liberty 
to select his own food accurately. 


The people have allowed the slow murder 
of infants and adults, by tricky makers of 
food, drink, and drugs, to go on about long 
enough. Duty to oneself, family, and na- 
tion, demands that every man and woman 
join in an organized movement to clear our 
people from this blight. You may not be 
able to go personally to Washington to im- 
press your Congressman, but you can,.in a 
most effective way, tell him by letter how 
you desire him to represent you. 
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NEW FOOD LAW 


Remember the Ce is in Congress 
to represent the people from his district, and 
if a goodly number of citizens express their 
views to him, he secures a very sure guide to 
duty. Remember also that the safety of the 
people is assured by insisting that the will of 
the people be carried out, and not the ma- 
chinations of the few for selfish interests, 


This pure food legislation is a pure move- 
ment of the people for public protection. It 
will be opposed only by those who fatten 
their pockets by deceiving and injuring the 
people. Therefore, if. your Representative in 
Congress evades his patriotic duty, hold him 
to strict accountability, and, if necessary, 
demand equitable and honest service. This 


is a very different condition from when a fac- 
tion demands class legislation of the Con- 
gressman. Several years ago the butter in- 
terests of the country demanded legislation 
to kill the oleomargarine industry, and by 
power of organization forced class legislation 
really unworthy of a free people. Work 
people wanted beef suet butter because it 
was cheap and better than much unclean 
milk butter, but the dairy interests organized 
and forced the legislation. The law should 
have provided that packages of oleomarga- 
rine bear the ‘statement of ingredients, and 
then let people who desire purchase it for 
just what it is, and not try to kill it bya 
heavy tax. Manufacturers sometimes try. to 
force measures in their own interests, but 
contrary to the interests of the people, and 
the labor trust is always active to push 
through bills drafted in the interest of that 
trust, but directly contrary to the interests of 
the people as a whole. Witness the anti- 
injunction bill, by which labor unions seek 
to tie the hands of our courts and prevent 
the issue of any order to restrain the mem- 
bers of that trust from attacking men or de- 
stroying property.. Such a bill.is perhaps 
the most infamous insult to our courts and 
the common people ever laid before Con- 
gress, and the Representatives in Congress 
must be held to a strict accountability for 
their acts relating thereto. But when bills 
come before Congress that are drawn in the 
interest of all the people, they should receive 
the active personal support of the people, and 
the Representatives be instructed by the 
citizens. The Senators also should be writ- 
ten to and instructed. If, therefore, you 
will remember your privilege and duty, you 
will at once—now—write to your Congress- 


man and Senator on this pure food bill. Clip 
and enclose the copy herewith presented, 
and ask them to make a business of follow- 
ing it through the committee considering it. 
Urge its being brought to a vote, and re- 
questing that they vote for it. 


Some oppressively intelligent and carping 
critic may say this is simply an advertisement 
for Postum and Grape-Nuts, It is true that 
these articles are spoken of here in a public 
manner, but they are used as illustrations of 
a manufacturer seeking by example, printing 
on each pkg. a truthful, exact statement of 
ingredients, to shame other makers into do- 
ing the fair thing by the common people, and 
establishing an era of pure food; but that 
procedure has not yet forced those who 
adulterate and deceive to change their meth- 
ods, hence this effort to arouse public senti- 
ment, and show a way out of the present 
condition of fraud, deceit, and harm. 


The undersigned is paying to the publish- 
ersof America about $20,000.00 to print this 
announcement in practically all of the great 
papers and magazines, in the conduct of 
what he chooses to term ‘‘an educational 
campaign,’’ esteemed to be of greater direct 
value to the people than the establishment of 
many libraries. That is held to be a worthy 
method of using money for the public good. 
Tell the people facts, show them a way to 
help themselves, and rely upon them to act 
intelligently and effectively. 

The reader will be freely forgiven if he 
entirely forgets the reference to Postum and 
Grape-Nuts, if he will but join the pure food 


movement and do things. 











C. W. POST. 





TEXT OF PURE FOOD BILL, 


If it meets approval cut it out, sign name and address, and send to your representative 
in Congress. Buy two or more publications from which you cut this. Keep one for refer- 
ence and send the other to one of the U. S. Senators from your state. Ask one or two friends 
to do the same and the chances for Pure Food will be good. 


: | A BILL 


TO REQUIRE MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OF FOODS FOR 
INTERSTATE SHIPMENT TO LABEL SAID FOODS AND 
PRINT THE INGREDIENTS CONTAINED IN SUCH 
FOODS ON EACH PACKAGE THEREOF 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That every person, firm, or corporation engaged in che 
manufacture, preparation, or compounding of food for human consumption, shall print 
in plain view on each package thereof, made by or for them, shipped from any State or 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, a complete and accurate statement of all the ingre- 
dients thereof, defined by words in common use to describe said ingredients, together with 
the announcement that said statement is made by the authority of, and guaranteed to be 
accurate by, the makers of such foods, and the name and complete address of the makers 
shall be affixed thereto; all printed in plain type of a size not less than that known as 
eight point, and in the English language. 

Sec. 2, That the covering of each and every package of manufactured, prepared, or 
compounded foods shipped from any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, when 
the food in said package shall have been taken from a covering supplied by or for the 
makers and recovered by or for the sellers, shall bear upon its face or within its enclosure an 
accurate copy of the statement of ingredients and name of the makers which appeared upon 
the package or covering of said food as supplied by or for the makers thereof, printed in 
like manner as the statement of the makers was printed, and such statement shall also 
bear the name and address of the person, firm, or corporation that re-covered such food. 

Sec. 3, That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to purposely, wilfully and 
maliciously. remove, alter, obliterate or destroy such statement of ingredients appearing on 
packages of food, as provided in the preceding sections, and any person or persons who 
shall violate this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, or imprisoned 
not less than one month nor more than six months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec, 4, That the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture shall pro- 
cure, or cause to be procured from retail dealers, and analyze, or cause to be analyzed or 
examined, chemically, microscopically, or otherwise, samples of all manufactured, pre- 
pared or compounded foods offered for sale in original, unbroken packages in the District 
of Columbia, in any Territory, or in any State othey than that in which they shall have been 
respectively manufactured or otherwise produced, or from a foreign country, or intended 
for export to a foreign country. The Secretary of Agriculture shall make necessary rules 
and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act, and is hereby authorized to 
employ such chemists, inspectors, clerks, laborers, and other employees, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act and to make such publication of the results of 
the examinations and analysis as he may deem proper. And any manufacturer, producer 
or dealer who shall refuse to supply, upon application and tender and full payment of the 
selling price, samples of such articles of food to any person duly authgrized by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to receive the same, shall be guilty of a misdemeandt, and upon con- 
viction shall be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding one 
hundred days, or both, 

Sec. 5, That any person, firm or corporation who shall violate sections one and to of 
this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not exceeding 
two hundred dollars for the first offense and for each subsequent offense not exceeding 
three hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 

Sec. 6, That any person, firm, or corporation, who shall wilfully, purposely, or mali- 
ciously change or add to the ingredients of any food, make false charges, or incorrect 
analysis, with the purpose of subjecting the makers of such foods to fine or imprisonment 
under this Act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not 
exceeding one thousand dollars nor less than three hundred dollars, or imprisoned for not 
less than thirty days nor more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 7, That it shall be the duty of every district attorney to whom the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall report any violation of this Act to cause proceedings to be -ommenced 
and prosecuted without delay for the fines and penalties in such case provided. 

Sec. 8, That this Act shall not be construed to interfere with commerce wholly internal 
in any State, nor with the exercise of their police powers by the several States. 

Sec. 9, That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10, That this Act shall be in force and effect from and after the first day of Octo- 
ber, nineteen hundred and six. 








The undersigned respectfully requests the Representatives from his district and Sena- 
tors from his state to support this measure. 
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(Continued from page 156) 

look at wine and strong drink, not to love them. 
(Add Look Not, Love ) Some who have 
made up their minds never to toucli such things wear 
a little white ribbon, which means NO, So many 
boys and girls wear this little ribbon that ope are 
called the White Ribbon Army. How many of you 
would like to join? (Have a supply ready.) If you 
do, you must never forget what it means, ‘* When 
tempted, I will answer NO.” (Sing to the tune of 
‘Good morning, merry sunshine,”’) 


‘* The best of drinks for children 
Is water clear and bright. 
In every spring it bubbles, 
And sparkles in the light. 
It flows through greenest meadows, 
For thirsty wen and trees, 
And birds and cows and rabbits 
Have all the drinks they please. 
So if this clear, cool water 
Is best for birds and all, 
It must be best for every one, 
For big folks and for small. 
Then sparkling water I will drink, 
And well and strong I'll be, 
And every day I’ll thank the Lord 
For sending it to me.’* 


Peoria, ILL. 
b 4 


During 1905, certain plague-spots in the United 
States were the source of yellow fever, less than a 
thousand cases, according to report, being fatal. 
In the same Fone tens of thousands of fatalities 
were traceable to certain other plague-spots, the 
saloons. The difference? Any place even suspected 
of causing yellow fever was cleaned upand cleaned 
out by law. 

<P 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS brief poem has been chosen many times for 

a temperance lesson, probably because it is the 

only description in the Bible of a drunkard. 

You can place it at the beginning of your study of 

drunkenness, whose chief value will be to impress 

on your pupils those remedies for it in which they can 
share. Show them: 

The Picture of a Drunkard. It is vividly drawn in 

verse 29. His language is repeated exclamations of 


pain and remorse—‘‘oh,” ‘‘alas""—his disposition is 
to fight, to complain ; his eyes are inflamed by pas- 
sion, Sir Thomas Browne says: ‘* Weare all acom- 


position of man and beast, wherein we must endeavor 
to hold the reign of man above the beast, and to 
make sense sit at the feet of reason.” The beast in 
the drunkard has risen to the top and taken posses- 
sion of him. You will no doubt be able to draw the 
picture from yovr own observation. I will sketch 
one that I have seen. I stood one Sunday afternoon 
in a street in lower New York watching the motley 
crowd drift by, when I heard my name. I turned 
and looked on a young man with torn and ragged 
clothes, bruised face, bleared eyes, and trembling 
limbs. ‘* Who are you?” Iexclaimed. ‘‘ You ought 
to know me ; you married me,” hesaid. It was true. 
A few years before I had united him to a loving, 
trusting woman. He had a prosperous business, 
children were given to them, Then he began ‘‘ to 
go to seek out mixed wine,” or, as the Greek transla- 
tion says, ‘places where carousals are held.” It 
pte! more and more attractive—sparkled in the cup. 
t went down smoothly, and seemed harmless (v. 31). 
When I met him that day he had been several weeks 
away from home, none of his friends knew where. 
His money was gone, business, health, ambition, 
reputation, character, love, home, all gone. He had 
grown familiar with degrading things (v. 33), and 
had lost the sense of obligation to be true (v. 34). 
He looked on his appetite for drink as something for 
which he p tatewnsin pity rather than censure. Yet 
his fall did not seem to him very serious, and I doubt 
not he would expose himself again to degradation as 
soon as he could get a dime to buy a glass of liquor 
(v. 35). This is one of unnumbered pictures sug- 
gested by the text, spread far and wide throughout 
the world, with wo and sorrow and contentions and 
complaiuing and causeless wounds. 

The Making of Drunkards. Do not teach your 
pupils that intemperance is an easy foe to conquer, 
or that it would be abolished if the churches would 
do their duty, or that the problem is a simple one. 
Such teaching has hindered the p ss of temper- 
ance. Show them that drunkenness is a vice of every 
nation and every age ; that the distillation of alcohol 
was carried on in early times, and the process has 
been found in use among the most primitive peoples. 
When Captain Cook discovered the Hawaiian Islands 
he found that the natives distilled spirits. The word 
‘‘whisky" was derived from a phrase applied to 
alcoholic liquor in Ireland in the twelfth century. 
_ Drunkenness is common in countries where the use 
of intoxicating liquor is forbidden both by civil and 
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religious laws, as in Turkey. It should be made 
a the sssion of drunkenness is a very 

ult problem, and that it calls for patient and 
exhaustive study. You may well set your pupils toa 
more thorough investigation of this great subject 
than can be given during a half-hour in a Sunday- 
school class. The four volumes recently issued by 
the Committee of -ae could be made the basis of 
study, showing the physiological, legislative, and 
economic aspects of the liquor problem and substi- 
tutes for the saloon. They may thus discover how 
poverty makes drunkards. The homeless, ill-fed, 
overworked, and undisciplined man or woman craves 
unnatural stimulants, and almost inevitably drifts 
toward the saloon, Riches make drunkards as surely 
as cette Wealth is acurse to many young men 
without employment who follow readily the path from 
the club-house to the gilded saloon, and from that 
to the low dive. Social customs, founded on low 


ideas of. manhood, make drunkards. It is a kind of © 


hospitality to treat a friend to liquor. Low theaters 
thrive by the sale of alcohol. Gambling and lust are 
harnessed with drunkenness. Unrestrained self- 
indulgence may lead any one, however clean his en- 
vironment, into drinking habits, where the more he 
drinks the better he will like it, till he becomes a 
useless and harmful burden to society. 

The Remedies for Intemperance. Ask your pupils 
to name those they think most effective, and te show 
why. Legal restraints should be constantly and 
consistently pressed. ‘To suppress sales of liquor on 
Sunday, to reduce the number of hours and of places 
where it can be sold, to separate the motive of gain 
from selling, to use the moral influence of example— 
all will help to eradicate this great evil. But the 
most effectual remedy is found in the gospel, giving 
redemption from sin through Jesus Christ. To cure 
a man of one disease while poison remains in his 
blood, is only to do for him a temporary service. 
Drunkenness, like lying, stealing, and other vices, 
will not disappear tiJl society is renewed by the re- 
newal of individuals into the likeness of Christ. The 
highest motive in temperance work is to save men to 
Christian manhood, 


Boston. 
<= 


** During the days of the open Sunday saloon, we 
went to work every Monday morning short of 
hands. Since Suey closing, our men show up 
ready ie work.on Mondays, just as on other days. 
The ‘ lid’ ts alright.” —Head of a St. Louis factory. 


ae 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Fruits of Intemperance 


{. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION 
[For each member of the Bible class } 


The Bible is a temperance book from cover to cover, 
but not so much in the making of rules forbidding 
the use of wine or spirituous liquors, as in the ex- 
hibition of the utter impossibility of true manhood or 
sound spirituality on the part of the hard drinker. 
The biblical thesis is that every man is responsible 
for being his best self. He has been endowed with 
a nature which makes him only a little lower than 
God. He must not be a beast. 

Modern ideas of entire abstention from intoxicants 
are inspired by the Bible, and particularly on the affir- 
mation by Christ about love to one’s neighbor, devel- 
oped by Paul into a practical obligation to respect 


- another’s weaknesses and put him under no avoid- 


able temptation. 

This passage affords one of the most complete and 
stirring descriptions of drunkenness and its effects 
in the Old Testament. The story of the beastly 
intoxication of Noah in Genesis 9 is illustrative of 
its shaming of manhood, and the well-known passage 
in Isaiah 28 : 1-13 is expressive of the pity of high- 
minded men for its willing victims; but the passage 
in Proverbs sums up succinctly the situation of the 
drunkard and his absolute folly and weakness. 

It takes in part the practical point of view. Drink- 
ing men claim that the use of liquor is a source of 
satisfaction and even delight. But the *‘ wise man” 
knows better.. Who is it, he remarks at the opening 
of the stanza, that hath ‘‘ oh,” who hath ‘‘ alas” ? who 
is forever in trouble and making complaints, who is 
receiving injuries for reasons of which he is himself 
ignorant, who goes around with eyes that proclaim 
aloud to all who can see, his dissipation and unfitness 
for taking an alert, successful part in current business. 

The writer is referring in verse 30 to genuine 
drinkers, who-devote themselves to the task of deter- 
mining the choicest brands of wine. In verse 31 he 
refers rer: completely fermented wine, spark- 
ling, full of life, palatable, which nevertheless is as 
deadly as a poisonous snake. 

But the drinker loses ‘control of himself, becomes 
confused ef mind. When he awakes from a debauch 
(v.35) the best ‘he can do is to congratulate himself 
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that he is no worse off. Even then he goes back to 
his dram. : 

The degradation, the folly, the slavery of the be- 
sotted man could hardly be more vividly described. 
Can a Christian ~~ his body under such condi- 
tions? If not, his position is absolutely clear. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons in the Gospels will be mailed by The Sunday School ‘Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Professor Toy’s ** Proverbs” in the ‘International 
Critical Commentary” very fully and clearly ana- 
lyzes these verses. Horton's “ k of Proverbs” 
in the Expositor’s Bible has excellent remarks. 


III. Questions For Stupy AnD Discussion. 

(To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Old Testament Teaching on Temperance. 
(t.) Does the Old Testament assume the use of some 

orm of wine as a beverage? (2.) If so, can any 
good reason for our using it be given? (3.) Why 
was a Nazirite forbidden to drink it (Num. 6: 3, 20) 
while under his vow ? 

2. The Biblical Teaching on Temperance. (4.) 
What new point of view does the New Testament 
introduce. (5.) Why is a Christian bound to be a 
temperate man? 

3. The Fruitage of Intemperance. (6.) According 
to the passage, what are the joys of drinking? (7.) 
Are there other causes not mentioned which promote 
drunkenness to-day? (8.) According tothis passage, 
what are the sure results of drinking? (9.) Are there 
additional evil results not mentioned ? 

4. The Christian Attitude. (10.) What is the true 
Christian position to-day ? 

IV. Leapinc THoucGur. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
The fundamental argument in favor of drinking 


is that of personal satisfaction; the fundamental one 
against it is the glory of unselfishness. 


Boston, 


a al 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 





DETROIT, MICH.—Would you allow concert answers to 
questions, or insist upon individual answers ? 

Concert answers may help to open the way to individual 
answers later. You are never sure of your ground in con- 
cert answers. Bright scholars are willing to answer the 
questions, and the dull ones are willing they should. To 
allow this to go on indefinitely is just as much an injustice 
to one class of scholars as to the others. The questions 
should be graded, so that the brighter scholars should get 
the more difficult questions, and the duller scholars the 
less difficult, but all should be treated alike as far as pos- 
sible in the asking of questions. The proper use of the 
question will do more to solve the problem of discipline in 
the class than anything else. Questions should be well 
prepared before the teacher comes to the class, and if 
properly given will usually elicit attention. 





‘TORONTO, ONT.—I would be ever so much obliged to you 
if you would let me have that resolution passed at the liquor 
dealers’ meeting regarding the securing of the boy as a cus- 
tomer. I know you are a busy man, but I will thank you 
kindly for doing this for me.—C. J. MCC. 

The following appeared in The American Issue, the 
Anti-Saloon League organ, and other papers some time ago, 
with the statement that it was the concluding portion of an 
address made before the Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
Ohio : 

‘* The success of our business is dependent largely upon 
the creation of an omy for drink. Men who drink 
liquor, like others, will die, and if there is no new appetite 
created, our counters will be as empty as our coffers. Our 
children must go hungry, or we must change our business 
to that of some other more remunerative. The open field 
for the creation of appetite is among the boys. After men 
are grown and their habits are formed, they rarely ever 
change in this regard. It will be needful, therefore, that 
missionary work bé done among boys, and I make the 
suggestion, gentlemen, that nickels expended in treats to 
the boys now will return in dollars to your tills after the 
appetite has been formed. Adove all things, create ap- 


petite. 


AURORA, ILL.—I would like to have your opinion as to the 
benefit, if any, of having the whole school come together after 
the lesson study for closing exercises., Our school meets at 
twelve o'clock. We have two.or three songs, a prayer, a “star 
song,’ during which time the children of the primary depart- 
ment return to thefr room; Scripture lesson, notices; etc., and 
a half-hour for lesson study, some of the classes remaining in the 
auditorium of the church, some going to the church parlors, 
and five going to private class-rooms. At the ringing of the 
second bell all but the primary department are expected to re- 
assemble in the body of the church, where we have a song, the 
secretary's report, and closing benediction. -The older classes 
are usually slow in returning, it sometimes being necessary to 
delay the benediction awaiting their return. Some of the 
boys may slip out the side door instead of returning, others 
may want to take the one o'clock car. If the weather is bad, 
the primary children usually go out through the church, all 
of which tends to detract from the simple and almost unneces- 
sary closing service. - My idea is to have the older classés dis- 
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miss themselves, insisting that they have aclosi 
prayer, and that the classes in the main chu 
and church be dismissed separately by 
repeating our closing benediction, the secre- 
tary’s report to be read at the opening of the 
school the following week. What is your opin- 
ion ?—B. S. B. 

It is worth while to bring the whole school 
back at the close of the study if the closing 
exercises are made sufficiently important. If 
all you do is to sing one song and dismiss, it 
would not appear that it is worth while. 
We prize the closing of our Sunday-school 
as the choicest period of the session, and 
certainly it is a time when much good is 
done and when many impressions are made 
that would not be made otherwise. I think 
you will find littie difficulty in getting them 
to come back if a great deal of attention is 
paid to the closing exercises. Better shorten 
up the opening exercises alittle. — 

I would not have the primary department in 
the main room during the closing exercises. 
Let them close their department by itself, and 
the scholars remain in their own room until 
the whole school adjourns, unless there is an 
outside exit. 

There are aivantages, no doubt, in allow- 
ing the older classes ‘to dismiss themselves, 
but you are diminishing the unity of your 
school by doing so. Suppose the closing ex- 
ercises consisted of a bright song by the 
school, perhaps an occasional solo; a few 
brief words, directly to the point, out of the 
heart of some one who can really hold the 
scholars; and then clese with a short prayer 
and a verse or two of a familiar hymn. This 
will come to be a very precious portion of 
your school period, and you will not want to 
give it up. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 25, 1906. Bountiful Sowing: Our 
Gifts to Christ’s Cause (Luke 6: 
38;.2 Cor.g: 1-15). (A mis- 
sionary topic.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Giving from gratitude (Deut. 16: 
10-12). 

TUES.—Giving trustingly (Prov. 3 » 5-10). 

WED.—A tribute to Christ (Isa. 60 : 6-9). 

THURS.—Our due to God (Mal. 3 : 8-12). 

FRI.—Systematic giving (1 Cor. 16 : 1-3). 

SaT.—The grace of liberality (2 Cor. 8 : 
I-7). 











Show how giving expands and withholding 
contracts. 


Name advantages of the tithing system. 
How does a free-will offering differ from a 


tithe? 


HRISTIANITY does not encourage 
us to give by any appeal to com- 
mercial’ motives. Nothing could 

be more foreign to the gospel than to 
urge men to give because it will be prof- 
itable for them toe do so, and financially 
unprofitable for them to refrain from 
giving. The great principle of Chris- 
tianity is that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, and that this is true 
even if the giving meets with no re- 
sponse, and leaves the giver without re- 
turn for-his gift. This is what love is— 
the willingness to do for others without 
thought of recompense. 
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soon be more hard-pressed for its own 
sustenance than some poorer church will 
be which gives generously. Those bod- 
ies of Christians are growing most and 
prospering best which are pouring out 
their gifts most lavishly for the work of 
missions. Where is the anti-mission 
branch of the Baptists to-day? Origi- 
nally it was as large as the other wing, 
and now it has almost vanished, while 
the missionary Baptists are numbered 
by the million. Let us not be foolish 
enough to let our church or society cut 
down or withhold gifts from missions 
because of its own need or our fear that 
sending money abroad will weaken our 
work at home. Christianity in all its 
forms is a commodity, as it was said in 
reply to the early critics of foreign mis- 
sions in America, of which the more we 
export the more we have remaining. So 
those who give to export will give more 
and not less for its maintenance and ex- 
tension at home. 


There is a sense in which it may be 
reverently said that God is richer for his 
giving. If he had not given his Son, we 
should not have in God a High Priest 
who could sympathize with our infirmi- 
ties as one who was in all points 
tempted as we are. Heaven is more 
beautiful and desirable because of what 
once came out from it, and is now, gone 
back to enrich it. 

% 


The Christian life is meant to be a 
lorious circle. ‘‘Freely ye received, 
reely give,” is its one rule. Then 
as we obey that we find that its next 
rule is, ‘‘ Freely ye have given, freely 
receive.” If we give without limit 
we shall receive without limit. Ac- 
cording to what measure we mete to 
God and man, it shall be measured to 
us again. 
b 


And this is true if pushed to the ex- 
treme. For what do we have when we 
die? We have what we do not have. 
The money which we have when we die 
is not the measure of our wealth. That 
we leave. We have forever what we 
once had and have given away. If we 
have made by it friends of souls helped, 


git will receive us in them in ‘‘the ever- 


lasting habitations.” What we had and 
gave will be the measure of our wealth 
in heaven. 





A Necessary Evil 


Experience of a Minister Who Tried To 
Think That of Coffee 


‘* A descendant of the Danes, a nation 
of coffee drinkers, I used coffee freely till 
I was 20 years old,” writes a clergyman 
from Iowa. ‘‘ At that time I was a student 
at a Bibical Institute, and suddenly be- 
came aware of the fact that my nerves 
had become demoralized, my brain dull 
and sluggish and that insomnia was fast- 
ening its hold upon me. 

‘*l was loath to believe that these 
things came from the coffee I was drink- 
ing, but at last was forced to that conclu- 
sion, and quit it. 

"**T was so accustomed to a hot table 
beverage and felt the need of it so much, 
that after abstaining from coffee for a 
time and recovering my health, I went 
back to it. I did this several times, but 
always with disastrous results. I had 
about made up my mind that coffee was 
a necessary evil. 

** About this time a friend told me that 
I would find Postum Food Coffee very 


Nevertheless, the fact is that giving fine and in many respects away ahead of 


does enrich, and that he who gives, in 
the end, has more than he who withholds. 
This is the simple lawin business. It 
is the man who puts out his capital who 
sees his capital grow. It is the mind 
that pours out its treasure that finds its 
powers enlarge ahd its. possessions in- 
crease ; and in the service of God and 
his children it is the liberal soul, as the 
Proverb says, that is made fat, and the 
man who waters who is watered also 
himself. It is the same principle upon 
which the farmer who throws his grain 
away into the ground gets it back again 
in many fold increase. The churches 
which are giving most to missions are 
not the‘poorer for it. Let a rich church 


refuse to give to missions, and it will 


coffee. So I bought some and, making it 
very carefully according to the direc- 
| tions, we were delighted to find that he 
| had not exaggerated in the least. From 
| that day to this we have liked it better 
| than the old kind of coffee or anything 
| else in the way of a table drink. 

‘Its use gave me, in a very short time, 
an increase in strength, clearness of brain 
and steadiness of nerves; and sleep, rest- 
ful and restoring, came back to me. 

‘“‘I am thankful that we heard of 
Postum, and shall be glad to testify at 
any time to the good it has done me.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








There’s a reason. Read the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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the shine will last. 


Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all 
Will not cake on the iron. 


Lustrous as the sun. 














The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is a modern translation of 
the Bible. Obsolete words 
and misleading expres- 
sions, long since dropped 
from our language, are re- 
placed by the English of 
to-day. It is not a departure from the 
Scripture teaching, but a closer render- 
ing of the original. 
For sale by all booksellers and publishers, 


Our Interesting Book, Sent Free— “The 
Story of the American Standard Bible” explains 
the need of revision how it was made, and shows 
and describes the many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 AEast 18th Street, New York 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steal Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






















Complexion 
9 doe weg skin ate caused 


is an active 
ab- 


indigestion. 
— 
all gases clears up the com- 
plexion. Use 
/MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 











f THE DEAF HEAR 
Home or Church ~ 


COUSTICON 


HUTCHISON ACOUSTIC CO. 
T NEW ORK 


11@ WEST 32° STREE 





Low Rates to California 
Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 





$33 to San Francisco, Los-Angeles and 
other California points every day from Feb- 
ruary 15 to April 7. Tickets good in tourist 
Berth rate, $7. Tourist sleepers 
from Union Station, Chicago, daily at 10.2 
r. M. tourist-car 


sleepers. 





Personally conducted 
| parties at 10.25 P. M. Tuesdays and Thurs- 
| days. Gro. J. LincoLn, Commercial Agent, 


| 
| 818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Make your church an Easter Present a» 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many materials, 
Many designs. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. j 














Individual Communion 


THE RIGHT WAY 












rvi TRY 
Seartel tndiviaasl csevions bere te tentenes have 
laced it in the most chu ist of 
$000 eatisied congregations. 
Return outfit at our exp Uf not satisfied. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7th St. Rochester.N.Y. 
























ENTERTAINMENTS 
THE GENUINE MENFELY BFL|S 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘I'roy P. O.. N.Y. 


CTI T¢°) MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 
ssh sor illustrating sermons, giving emtertain- 
SCH 0 0 i ition of slides. rge catalogue FREE. 
MCALLISTER 45'Naseau St, N.Y. 
The poe saddoun: Wiles anes bells in the world. 
Cherch Memorial 
Chime B E; LLS peck 
a Specialty 
Peal éctuast Oui Foonsay Ce., Baruent, Me., U.S.A 





The Land of Manatee 


described and illustrated, its wonderful 
resources shown, and its strange and 
absorbingly interesting history re- 


counted, in the Seaboard Magazine. 
Sent free on request. J. W. White, 
General Industrial Agent, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. ‘ 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Gye Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 10, 1906 


Entered at the Post-oflice at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

8 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

oe One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 











The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, uniess by spectal request. 
nough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine ut, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoor Times Co,, Publishers, | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cook of Spotless Town you see 

Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
' She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—bu* ar yhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 




















A Perfect Hand 


How Its Appearance Became Familiar to 
the Public 


The story ot how probably the most 


perfect feminine hand in América be-"| 


came known to the people is rather in- 
teresting. 

As the story goes the possessor of the 
hand was with some friends ina phchce- 
rapher’s one day and while talking, held 
up a piece of candy. The pose of the 


hand with its perfect contour and fault- | 
less shape attracted the attention of | 
the artist who proposed to photograph | 


it. The result was a beautiful picture 
kept in the family until one day, after 
reading a letter from some one inquiring 
as to who wrote the Postum and Grape- 
Nuts advertisements, Mr. Post said to 
his wife, ‘‘ We receive so many inquiries 
of this kind that it is evident some peo- 
ple are curious to know, suppose we let 
the advertising department have that 
picture of your hand to print and name 
it ‘A Helping Hand,” (Mrs. Post has 
assisted him in preparation of some of 
the most famous advertisements). 

There was a natural shrinking from 
the publicity, but with an agreement 
that no name would accompany the pic- 
ture its use was granted. 

The case was presented in the light of 
extending a welcoming hand to the 
friends of Postum and Grape-Nuts, so the 
picture appeared on the back covers of 
many of the January and February 
magazines and became known to mill- 
ions of people. 

Many artists have commented upon it 
as probably the most perfect hand in the 
world. 

The advertising dept. of the Postum 
Co. did not seem able to resist the 
temptation to enlist the curiosity of the 
public, by refraining from giving the 
name of the owner. when the picture 
appeared but stated that the name would 
be given later in.one of the newspaper 
announcements, thus seeking to induce 
the readers to look for and read the 
forthcoming advertisements to learn the 
name of the owner. 

This eombination of art and commerce 
and the multitude of inquiries furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the interest 
the public takes in the personal and 
family life of large manufacturers whose 
names become household words through 
extensive and continuous announce- 
ments in newspapers and periodicals. 


be purchased. 
you need anything of the sort, consul 





IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to thc hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in try and jingle in music. 


Teeny, wwe A . a iy 2 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where su: 

ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would 

correspond with our readers about A ora required in church, school, and class, When 
this Directory. It appears once a month. 
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ACKBOAR 


|‘NEW IDEA"| 


** Semelroth ’’ Endless Band. 
FLEXIBLE. NEW IDEA PLATE. 
RECORD. OUTLINE B. B. MAP OF PALESTINE. 
SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. S.S. BANNERS. CADGES. 
THERMOMETERS, ETC. SEND FOR CATALOGUZ 29. 


American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











OXFORD MAPS - 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


‘These maps cover all Bibiical 
Palestine Geagmahe, and are accepted 
Western Asia 


peng tl costalniag all 7 

cent discoveries. map o' 

Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the 

coming lessons. cial terms 

St. a to Sabbath-schools for these 
rave 


maps; also for the four maps 
as a set. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 





A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


da 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 














CHRIST tie 
SABBATH 


Sabbath Reform is a religious question. It centers 
in the Fourth Commandment as interpreted and ex- 
emplified by Jesus, not as a ‘* Jew,’ but the Son o 
God. Whatever reduces Sabbath Reform to a politi- 
cal issue, or to an economic and rest-day basis de- 
stroys true Sabbath observance, Public worship and 
the tenchiog of moral and religious truth from the 

le wit 


JESUS, THE CHRIST of GOD 


as the central figure, depend on religi Sabbath 
observance, Such observance has never existed on 
any other basis than Biblical Authority and Consci- 
ence toward God. The “Civil Sabbath”’ idea de- 
stroys conscience ; enforced idleness promotes crime. 
The need of these years is not more rcement of 
bat Law, but more regard for Divine Law. God's 
wil science. 


is the source of human con 
SABBATH 


of the Fourth 








Christ created it by his in 0 h 
Commandment and his example in casting away 
those evasions through which men disobeyed under 

tence of obedience, He purified and exalted the 
bbath. He did not set it aside. 


THE SABBATH RECORDER 





A. H, Lewis, D.D., LL.D., Editor, promulgates such 
views concerning Sabbath Reform. 


BACK TO CHRIST 
As the hi opnthectiy on the Sabbath question, 


is the call made by the Seventh-day Baptists. The 
real issue is not Saloons, but Public Worship * not 





Baseball, but Spiritual Life among Christians; not 
Civil Enactment, but-God’s Law and conformity to 
Christ’s example. Judgment and reform must begin 
infthe Christian Church. Corr dence wel d 


CORD 
Babcock Buliding ee ae infield, N. J. 


CLASSICS, for a Son 


Hundreds of the world’s best, at ic. to 18c. 
list free; by mail or of Book and News Dealers. 

“ Bargains in Worth While Books,” big catalogue 
free. Any book supplied—lowest gia anywhere. 

The Ideal Cy: » one of the largest and latest 
aan owe best thy of any at any price, at — 
t the cost of an -page Prospectus free, 
Mention The Sunday School eee 
Alden ° -» 406 Bible House, N. Y. 


A CHART, illustrated by clock dials, showing the 
Saviour’s last hours upon the earth. Attractive and 
instructive: should be in every Sunday-school class- 
room, ey cents (by mail, thirty cents’ 

Mrs. M, A. C. Hami ton, Upper Alton, Illinois. 


. Write Presiden 
DO 3EBurton Christina College, Ookaloosa, tas 
RA D. SANKEY’S 


i 
YOUNG LATEST HYMN BOOK. 


























150,000 Sold! svestody. 
ROUND or SHAP 


BUY OF YOUR BOOK-DEALER OR 
BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 
xamination Copies mailed. I) 


FASTER =~ 


beautiful and exquisite productions of 
high-class fithography. 
Our 96-page catalogue giving illustra- 
FREE tions, full descriptions, and prices of- 
all the above, besides our oumerous 
Sunday-school supplies. 


















April 15th is Easter Sunday 


NEW EASTER 
SERVICES 


The Easter Message $2%0's>y korenz 
Easter Symbols £2'2!* Rison 


Samples sent free to superintendents and choristers 
who mention this periodica 


Easter Treasury No. I! 


This annual collection of Easter recitations for little 
and large folk, dialogues, tableaux, exercises, primary 
and motion songs, solos, duets, and other specia 
music, is, simply indispensable to those making their 
own programs or in helping out inadequate services. 


Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Eight New Easter Anthems 


by Ashford, Lorenz, Williams, Wilson, and others, 
seer in the March issues of the “ Choir Leader” 
to ie Hecalda:.aniaples of which will be sent 
free to choir directors or 0 who 
Tr. 
PSend for Our List of New Easter Octavos 
and Sheet Music 
The LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 








150 Fifth Avenue 216-218 W. Fifth St. 
New York Dayton, Ohio 
WHY NOT select your SONGS 


FOR EASTER from 
*“SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HYMNS No. I’ 


Contains nearly 300 songs 
suitable for all occasions. 
Published in both round 
and shaped notes and with 
complete orchestration. 


Examination copy on request. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


ork 
57 Washington Street, Chicago 


EASTER 
BANNER OF THE RISEN KING Samples of 





SERVICES 
HOPE DIVINE the three—10 


*FROM CROSS TO CROWN ) ts. in stamps 
*This can be used as an Easter Cantata. 
NEW EASTER ANTHEMS 
Samples to Choirmasters and Organists—Free 
The Hall-Mack Co.’s BOOK OF ANTHEMS 
Specimen copy for epamination—fee (to be returned). 


e€ pay postage. 
1018-1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Hall-Mack Co, amt Fifth Avenue, New Yorks 





THE CAPTIVE 


AN EASTER CANTATA by Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. For Sunday- 
schools and Young People’s Societies. 5 cents. 
Send ro cents and receive five sample Easter 
Concert Exercises. Full Easter catalog of 
anthems, sheet songs, etc., free. FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; 41-43 Bible House, New York. 








(Lesson for March 25) MARCH 10, 1906 . 


Pears 


_ Economy is a watchword 
of the thrifty. 

That’s one reason so 
many prosperous people 
use Pears’ p. here’s 
no waste about zt, It wears 
out, of course. 

On sale everywhere, 

















FIRST AID BOOK 


containing suggestions for First Aid 
to the Injured in Accidents and Emer-_ 
gencies, with valuable information as 
to how to care for the sick and prevent 
spread of disease, will be sent you’. 


FREE 
upon request to. 
_POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 


Seventy-six Fifth Avenue 
> ete 


NOs EXtRAC 





> a Sy . Pe > 
New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
5 pkts, 5 colors, 10 ots.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

Did you ever see5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. ever 
see Childs’ Giaat Pansies, marvels 
truetocolor? If not, you have not seen 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carn 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. matl & 

ansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLA 


CARDINAL RED, P ; 
Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 

WHITE, ARLET, BLURB, YELLOW; also 
Five Pkts. new early flowering 


for 10 cts., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK, MAROON 
YELLOW. A ¢ on Culture, big Catalog, and 
-~ u Sr Se ol 

Will make$ lovely rows 8 jumps 
of Peas, and 8 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the a all winter in on 
Our Ca’ for 1906-—Greatest Book 
Novelties — and Vegetabie 1 


Pisnts end New Frat By ke 
ts ew 
plates—will be T sloe Dene to who nek for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





ANTED.—A capable young man who has 

a full knowledge of the Sunday-school 

and Church Supply Business, to start a special 
department in this line. Address Herbert M. 
Gaskill, care of The Sunday School Times Co. 








DNDSEXTRAC] 


THE OLO FAMILY DOcrD 


A 
FIRST AID BOOK 


PONDS EXTRAC T 





We/Supply the U. S. 
Government. 
Prices Cutin Half 
. tointroduce. Dont buy 
tuntil you see our large, 


new 80-page Band in- 
$ strument text-book B. 















Gospel Song Book. 83 songs with 
100 FOR $3 music. Sample 5 cents in stamps. 
E. A. K.RACKETT, POB., FT. WAYNE. IAD. 





Sent FREE. Write to-day. 
W TheRudol titzerG 
316 E.4tnst.Cincinnatl,.O 











MacCalia & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 





America’s Winter Resorts 


Daniels, G. P. 


For copy, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 


A., New York Central, New York. 
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